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РтеҒасе: 


The Paths to the Castle 


Есе object has many aspects and many values. Even 
the simplest and most ordinary things in our everyday 
life assume relative degrees of importance depending on how they 
are used, under what conditions, for what purpose, and so forth. 
A pencil shouldn’t be used to drive a nail, and an otherwise vital 
button won't do when you're groping for bus fare. These remarks 
are blushingly obvious. But if they are true of uncomplicated ob- 
jects, how much truer they are of such complex and sophisticated 
things as short stories or, for that matter, any work of art. 

The short story as a work of art should not be expected to do 
things more properly befitting a sermon, a political editorial, an 
article on popular psychology, or a textbook in American history. 
What a work of art does, quite plainly, is give pleasure, a particular 
kind of pleasure that only it can give, unlike the pleasures derived 
from a kiss, a good meal, or a plunge into cool water on a hot day. 

Why have men always derived pleasure from fiction, which, 
as all of us can agree, is not factually true but made up? A fiction, 
the dictionary tells us, is another word for a lie. Why do we enjoy 
reading lies? The answer is a paradox: some ‘lies are truer than fact. 
Some of the lies of fiction have told us things about ourselves and 
all mankind, about our relationships with others and with the world 
we live in that no amount of sheer statistical or historical data could 
ever hope to communicate. The imagination, it appears, is a keener 
instrument of grasping and communicating a truth than cold rea- 
son; and a story is often more meaningful than a column of facts 
and figures. People who pride themselves on never reading fiction 
are thus deliberately closing off an important avenue of understand- 
ing, besides denying themselves the special pleasure that only a work 
of art can provide. 


One of America’s great critics and writers of fiction, Henry James, 
once remarked about the reading of fiction that there were some 
people who judged a novel only on the basis of whether or not it 
Бай a happy ending; some didn’t like to read novels about carpen- 
ters, or courtesans, or Americans, or Italians; some preferred novels 
with a great deal of bustling action, others more quiet subjects. But 
judging a work on the basis of subject matter alone is a limited and 
narrow response to a complex object, since subject matter is only 
one of the elements that make for the esthetic pleasure that we get 
from reading fiction and is probably one of the least important. 
One who reads nothing but detective stories, or westerns, or science 
fiction—that is, one who judges only on the basis of subject mat- 
ter—is somewhat in the position of a person who tries to nourish 
himself by eating only lettuce, or bread, or candy bars. The result 
is malnutrition of the body in the one case and of the mind and the 
imagination in the other. 

The approaches to the better understanding and appreciation 
of short fiction suggested in this book, therefore, have little to do 
with subject matter. Instead, what is suggested is a number of ways 
in which some of the aspects of fiction can be realized. There are 
many ways of talking about literature (in fact, literary criticism 
is a formal term for just that), and this book will deal with four of 
the most useful ways. They are not mutually exclusive, but they 
are separate and distinct. Each approach has a different starting 
point because in each a different set of values is examined. There- 
fore, when examining a work through one of these approaches, 
we temporarily subordinate the other approaches so that we can 
examine the work thoroughly through a set of questions designed 
to get at the work from a particular angle. A work of art can be 
compared to a castle, high on a hill, which reveals itself differently 
to travelers down below from each of the four points of a compass. 
No one angle of vision 1s complete, although each path to the castle 
will eventually get the traveler there. There may be many ways 
of approaching the castle; but a full knowledge of ıt is attained only 
by walking around it, by examining its many approaches, by try- 
ing to see it from different angles. 

Some castles reveal themselves more quickly from one partic- 
ular angle than from another. Others can be known better and 
appreciated more fully only after they have been thoroughly ex- 
plored from all angles. So it is with short stories; that is, some sto- 
ries are richer in structure and detail than others. Some castles are 
better appreciated for their historical and social significance than 
for their intrinsic artistry. So it is with short stories. Some castles 
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аге so breathtakingly beautiful in form and structure that this qual- 
ity alone is the prime source of pleasure for the viewer. And so it 
is with some short stories. 


The paths to the castle that are suggested in this book and the 
questions that one asks in order to follow those paths are four of 
the most frequently traveled approaches. They are as follows: 

The Approach through Myth 

The Approach through History and Society 

The Approach through Psychology 

The Approach through Form 

The Approach through Myth is concerned with the relation- 

ship a particular work has to those myths created by every society 
to explain the human condition, that 1s, questions that concern man’s 
origin, desires, fears, and guilts. Myths develop early in a society 
and thus they tend to be primal, unconscious, and irrational inter- 
pretations rather than rational and analytic studies. The short story 
"The Lottery” by Shirley Jackson will be examined for its appeal to 
the primal, unconscious, and irrational aspects of human life. 

The Approach through History and Society deals with a particu- 
lar work in the context of the time and place in which it was writ- 
ten. It treats the work of art both as a product of that time and place 
and as an expression of attitude toward that time and place. “The 
Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” by Stephen Crane illustrates this ap- 
proach. “Тһе filing of Granny Weatherall” by Katherine Anne Porter 
illustrates the Psychological Approach to fiction which is concerned 
with the behavior of characters. This approach 1s not concerned with 
studying a work according to a textbook method of analysis, but 
rather with evaluating the work as a dramatic portrayal of how 
the mind works. Finally, “The Killers” by Ernest Hemingway illus- 
trates the Approach through Form which is concerned only with the 
form of a work as the means for understanding and appreciating 
that work. 

The order in which these four approaches are treated is designed 
to bring out more and more of the complex values in the short story. 
That is, each succeeding discussion will build on the preceding ones. 
Thus, although in “The Killers” we will concentrate on the Formal 
Approach, we will also discover how certain other aspects of the 
story are revealed by asking questions deriving from the Approach 
through Myth and the Approach through Psychology. 

The final story іп this book, "My Kinsman, Major Molineux” 
by Nathaniel Hawthorne, is acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
short stories ever written by an American author. What does great 
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mean? One definition 16 that it is so rich in values, so capable of 
yielding rewarding answers no matter from which approach it is 
examined, that it appears literally inexhaustible. This is true of great 
literature, regardless of when it was written: we can keep coming 
back to it again and again, each time seeing it in a new light. Thus, 
the greatness of a story like Hawthorne's rests in part on its sus- 
ceptibility to a variety of approaches and on the continuing revelation 
of its many aspects. By asking questions about it from each of our 
four approaches, we will attempt to reveal some of these aspects: 
we will approach the castle from four different paths, and we may 
hope that eventually it will be ours. 


4 CRITICAL APPROACHES TO THE SHORT STORY 


THE APPROACH 
THROUGH MYTH 


Тһе ГоНегу 


Shirley Jackson 


IE morning of June 27 was clear and sunny, with the 
fresh warmth of a full-summer day; the flowers were 
blossoming profusely and the grass was richly green. The people 
of the village began to gather in the square, between the post office 
and the bank, around ten o’clock; in some towns there were so many 
people that the lottery took two days and had to be started on June 
26th, but in this village, where there were only about three hundred 
people, the whole lottery took less than two hours, so it could be- 
gin at ten o'clock in the morning and still be through in time to al- 
low the villagers to get home for noon dinner. 

The children assembled first, of course. School was recently over 
for the summer, and the feeling of liberty sat uneasily on most of 
them; they tended to gather together quietly for a while before they 
broke into boisterous play, and their talk was still of the classroom 
and the teacher, of books and reprimands. Bobby Martin had already 
stuffed his pockets full of stones, and the other boys soon followed 
his example, selecting the smoothest and roundest stones: Bobby 
and Harry Jones and Dickie Delacroix—the villagers pronounced 
this name "Dellacroy”—eventually made a great pile of stones in 
one corner of the square and guarded it against the raid of the other 
boys. The girls stood aside, talking among themselves, looking over 
their shoulders at the boys, and the very small children rolled in the 
dust or clung to the hands of their older brothers or sisters. 
| Soon the men began to gather, surveying their own children, speak- 
ing of planting and rain, tractors and taxes. They stood together, 
away from the piles of stones in the corner, and 


their jokes were quiet 
and they smiled rather than laughed. a 


The women, wearing faded 
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house dresses and sweaters, came shortly after their menfolk. They 
greeted one another and exchanged bits of gossip as they went to 
join their husbands. Soon the women, standing by their husbands, 
began to call to their children, and the children came reluctantly, 
having to be called four or five times. Bobby Martin ducked under 
his mother’s grasping hand and ran, laughing, back to the pile of 
stones. His father spoke up sharply, and Bobby came quickly and 
took his place between his father and his oldest brother. 

The lottery was conducted—as were the square dances, the teen- 
age club, the Halloween program—by Mr. Summers, who had time 
and energy to devote to civic activities. He was a round-faced, jo- 
vial man and he ran the coal business, and people were sorry for him, 
because he had no children and his wife was a scold. When he arrived 
in the square, carrying the black wooden box, there was a murmur 
of conversation among the villagers, and he waved and called, "Lit- 
tle late today, folks.” The postmaster, Mr. Graves, followed him, 
carrying a three-legged stool, and the stool was put in the center of 
the square and Mr. Summers set the black box down on it. The vil- 
lagers kept their distance, leaving a space between themselves and 
the stool, and when Mr. Summers said, “Some of you fellows want 
to give me a hand?” there was a hesitation before two men, Mr. Martin 
and his oldest son, Baxter, came forward to hold the box steady on 
the stool while Mr. Summers stirred up the papers inside it. 

The original paraphernalia for the lottery had been lost long ago, 
and the black box now resting on the stool had been put into use even 
before Old Man Warner, the oldest man in town, was born. Mr. Sum- 
mers spoke frequently to the villagers about making a new box, but 
no one liked to upset even as much tradition as was represented by 
the black box. There was a story that the present box had been made 
with some pieces of the box that had preceded it, the one that had 
been constructed when the first people settled down to make a vil- 
lage here. Every year, after the lottery, Mr. Summers began talking 
again about a new box, but every year the subject was allowed to 
fade off without anything's being done. The black box grew shab- 
bier each year; by now it was no longer completely black but splin- 
tered badly along one side to show the original wood color, and in 
some places faded or stained. 

Mr. Martin and his oldest son, Baxter, held the black box securely 
on the stool until Mr. Summers had stirred the papers thoroughly 
with his hand. Because so much of the ritual had been forgotten or 
discarded, Mr. Summers had been successful in having slips of pa- 
per substituted for the chips of wood that had been used for gener- 
ations. Chips of wood, Mr. Summers had argued, had been all very 
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well when the village was tiny, but now that the population was more 
than three hundred and likely to keep on growing, it was necessary 
to use something that would fit more easily into the black box. The 
night before the lottery, Mr. Summers and Mr. Graves made up the 
slips of paper and put them in the box, and it was then taken to the 
safe of Mr. Summers’s coal company and locked up until Mr. Summers 
was ready to take it to the square next morning. The rest of the year, 
the box was put away, sometimes one place, sometimes another; 
it had spent one year in Mr. Graves’s barn and another year under- 
foot in the post office, and sometimes it was set on a shelf in the 
Martin grocery and left there. 

There was a great deal of fussing to be done before Mr. Summers 
declared the lottery open. There were the lists to make up—of heads 
of families, heads of households in each family, members of each 
household in each family. There was the proper swearing-in of Mr. 
Summers by the postmaster, as the official of the lottery; at one 
time, some people remembered, there had been a recital of some sort, 
performed by the official of the lottery, a perfunctory, tuneless chant 
that had been rattled off duly each year; some people believed that 
the official of the lottery used to stand just so when he said or sang 
it, others believed that he was supposed to walk among the people, 
but years and years ago this part of the ritual had been allowed to 
lapse. There had been, also, a ritual salute, which the official of the 
lottery had had to use in addressing each person who came up to 
draw from the box, but this also had changed with time, until now 
it was felt necessary only for the official to speak to each person ap- 
proaching. Mr. Summers was very good at all this; in his clean white 
shirt and blue jeans, with one hand resting carelessly on the black 
box, he seemed very proper and important as he talked interminably 
to Mr. Graves and the Martins. 

Just as Mr. Summers finally left off talking and turned to the as- 
sembled villagers, Mrs. Hutchinson came hurriedly along the path 
to the square, her sweater thrown over her shoulders, and slid into 
place in the back of the crowd. “Clean forgot what day it was,” she 
said to Mrs. Delacroix, who stood next to her, and they both laughed 
softly. “Thought my old man was out back stacking wood,” Mrs. 
Hutchinson went on, “and then I looked out the window and the 
kids was gone, and then I remembered it was the twenty-seventh 
and came aranning.” She dried her hands on her apron, and Mrs. 
Delacroix said, "You're іп time, though. They're still talking away 
up there.” 

Mrs. Hutchinson craned her neck to see through the crowd and 
found her husband and children standing near the front. She tapped 
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Mrs. Delacroix on the arm as a farewell and began to make her way 
through the crowd. The people separated good-humoredly to let 
her through; two or three people said in voices just loud enough to 
be heard across the crowd, “Here comes your Missus, Hutchinson,” 
and “Bill, she made it after all.” Mrs. Hutchinson reached her hus- 
band, and Mr. Summers, who had been waiting, said cheerfully, 
“Thought we were going to have to get on without you, Tessie.” Mrs. 
Hutchinson said, grinning, "Wouldn't have me leave m'dishes in 
the sink, now, would you, Joe?," and soft laughter ran through the 
crowd as the people stirred back into position after Mrs. Hutchin- 
son's arrival. 

"Well, now," Mr. Summers said soberly, "guess we better get 
started, get this over with, so's we can go back to work. Anybody 
ain't here?" 

"Dunbar," several people said. "Dunbar, Dunbar." 

Mr. Summers consulted his list. "Clyde Dunbar," he said. "That's 
right. He's broke his leg, hasn't he? Who's drawing for him?" 

"Me, I guess," a woman said, and Mr. Summers turned to look 
at her. "Wife draws for her husband," Mr. Summers said. "Don't 
you have a grown boy to do it for you, Janey?” Although Mr. Sum- 
mers and everyone else in the village knew the answer perfectly well, 
it was the business of the official of the lottery to ask such questions 
formally. Mr. Summers waited with an expression of polite inter- 
est while Mrs. Dunbar answered. 

"Horace's not but sixteen. yet," Mrs. Dunbar said regretfully. 
"Guess I gotta fill in for the old man this year." 

"Right," Mr. Summers said. He made a note on the list he was 
holding. Then he asked, "Watson boy drawing this year?" 

A tall boy in the crowd raised his hand. “Неге,” he said. "I'm draw- 
ing for m'mother and me." He blinked his eyes nervously and ducked 
his head as several voices in the crowd said things like "Good fellow, 
Jack," and "Glad to see your mother's got a man to do it." 

"Well" Mr. Summers said, "guess that's everyone. Old Man 
Warner make it?" 

"Here," a voice said, and Mr. Summers nodded. 


A sudden hush fell on the crowd as Mr. Summers cleared his throat 
andlookedatthelist. "All ready?” he called. “Now, I'll read the names — 
heads of families first —and the men come up and take a paper out 
of the box. Keep the paper folded in your hand without looking at 
it until everyone has had a turn. Everything clear?" 

The people had done it so many times that they only half listened 
to the directions; most of them were quiet, wetting their lips, not look- 
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ing around. Then Mr. Summers raised one hand high and said, “Adams.” 
A man disengaged himself from the crowd and came forward. 
"Hi, Steve," Mr. Summers said, and Mr. Adams said, "Hi, Joe." They 
grinned at one another humorlessly and nervously. Then Mr. Adams 
reached into the black box and took out a folded paper. He held it 
firmly by one corner as he turned and went hastily back to his place 
in the crowd, where he stood a little apart from his family, not look- 
ing down at hus hand. 

“Allen,” Mr. Summers said. "Anderson. . . . Bentham.” 

"Seems like there's no time at all between lotteries any more," 
Mrs. Delacroix said to Mrs. Graves in the back row. "Seems like we 
got through with the last one only last week." 

“Time sure goes fast," Mrs. Graves said. 

"Clark. . . . Delacroix.” 

“Тһеге goes my old man," Mrs. Delacroix said. She held her breath 
while her husband went forward. 

"Dunbar," Mr. Summers said, and Mrs. Dunbar went steadily 
to the box while one of the women said, "Go on, Janey," and another 
said, "There she goes." 

"We're next," Mrs. Graves said. She watched while Mr. Graves 
came around from the side of the box, greeted Mr. Summers gravely, 
and selected a shp of paper from the box. By now, all through the 
crowd there were men holding the small folded papers in their large 
hands, turning them over and over nervously. Mrs. Dunbar and her 
two sons stood together, Mrs. Dunbar holding the slip of paper. 

"Harburt. . . . Hutchinson." 

"Get up there, Bill,” Mrs. Hutchinson said, and the people near 
her laughed. 

“Tones.” 

“They do say,” Mr. Adams said to Old Man Warner, who stood 
next to him, “that over in the north village they’re talking of giving 
up the lottery.” 

Old Man Warner snorted. "Pack of crazy fools," he said. "Lis- 
tening to the young folks, nothing's good enough for them. Next thing 
you know, they'll be wanting to go back to living in caves, nobody 
work any more, live that way for awhile. Used to be a saying about 
‘Lottery in June, corn be heavy soon.’ First thing you know, we'd 
all be eating stewed chickweed and acorns. There's always been a 
lottery, he added petulantly. "Bad enough to see young Joe Summers 
up there joking with everybody." 

"Some places have already quit lotteries,” Mrs. Adams said. 


“Nothing but trouble in that,” Old Man Warner said stoutly. “Pack 
of young fools.” 
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“Martin.” And Bobby Martin watched his father go forward. 
"Overdyke. . . . Percy.” 

"I wish they'd hurry," Mrs. Dunbar said to her older son. "I wish 
they'd hurry." 

"They're almost through," her son said. 

“You get ready to run tell Dad,” Mrs. Dunbar said. 

Mr. Summers called his own name and then stepped forward pre- 
cisely and selected a slip from the box. Then he called, "Warner." 

"Seventy-seventh year I been in the lottery," Old Man Warner 
said as he went through the crowd. "Seventy-seventh time." 

"Watson." The tall boy сате awkwardly through the crowd. 
Someone said, "Don't be nervous, Jack," and Mr. Summers said, 
“Take your time, son." 

“Zanini.” 


After that, there was a long pause, a breathless pause, until Mr. 
Summers, holding his slip of paper in the air, said, “All right, fellows.” 
For a minute, no one moved, and then all the slips of paper were 
opened. Suddenly, all the women began to speak at once, saying, 
“Who is it?” “Who’s got it?” “Is it the Dunbars?” “Is it the Wat- 
sons?” Then the voices began to say, “It’s Hutchinson. It’s Bill,” “Bill 
Hutchinson's got it.” 

"Go tell your father," Mrs. Dunbar said to her older son. 

People began to look around to see the Hutchinsons. Bill Hutchin- 
son was standing quiet, staring down at the paper in his hand. Sud- 
denly, Tessie Hutchinson shouted to Mr. Summers, “You didn’t give 
him time enough to take any paper he wanted. I saw you. It wasn’t 
fair!” 

“Be a good sport, Tessie,” Mrs. Delacroix called, and Mrs. Graves 
said, “АП of us took the same chance.” 

“Shut up, Tessie,” Bill Hutchinson said. 

“Well, everyone," Mr. Summers said, "that was done pretty fast, 
and now we’ve got to be hurrying a little more to get done in time.” 
He consulted his next list. "Bill," he said, "you draw for the Hutchin- 
son family. You got any other households 1n the Hutchinsons?" 

"There's Don and Eva," Mrs. Hutchinson yelled. "Make them 
take their chance!" 

"Daughters draw with their husbands' families, Tessie," Mr. 
Summers said gently. "You know that as well as anyone else." 

"It wasn't fair," Tessie said. 

"| guess not, Joe," Bill Hutchinson said regretfully. "My daughter 
draws with her husband's family, that's only fair. And I've got no 
other family except the kids." 
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“Then, as far as drawing for families is concerned, it’s you,” Mr. 
Summers said in explanation, “and as far as drawing for households 
is concerned, that’s you, too. Right?” 

"Right," Bill Hutchinson said. 

“How many kids, Bill?” Mr. Summers asked formally. 

“Three,” Bill Hutchinson said. “There’s Bill, Jr., and Nancy, and 
little Dave. And Tessie and me.” 

“All right, then,” Mr. Summers said. “Harry, you got their tick- 
ets back?” 

Mr. Graves nodded and held up the slips of paper. “Put them in 
the box, then," Mr. Summers directed. “Таке Bill's and put it in.” 

"] think we ought to start over," Mrs. Hutchinson said, as quietly 
as she could. “I tell you it wasn't fair. You didn't give him time enough 
to choose. Everybody saw that." 

Mr. Graves had selected the five slips and put them in the box, 
and he dropped all the papers but those onto the ground, where the 
breeze caught them and lifted them off. 

"Listen, everybody," Mrs. Hutchinson was saying to the people 
around her. 

"Ready, Bil?" Mr. Summers asked, and Bill Hutchinson, with 
one quick glance around at his wife and children, nodded. 

"Remember," Mr. Summers said, "take the slips and keep them 
folded until each person has taken one. Harry, you help little Dave." 
Mr. Graves took the hand of the little boy, who came willingly with 
him up to the box. "Take a paper out of the box, Davy," Mr. Sum- 
mers said. Davy put his hand into the box and laughed. "Take just 
one paper," Mr. Summers said. "Harry, you hold it for him." Mr. 
Graves took the child's hand and removed the folded paper from 
the tight fist and held it while little Dave stood next to him and looked 
up at him wonderingly. 

"Nancy next," Mr. Summers said. Nancy was twelve, and her 
school friends breathed heavily as she went forward, switching her 
skirt, and took a slip daintily from the box. "Bill, Jr.," Mr. Summers 
said, and Billy, his face red and his feet over-large, nearly knocked 
the box over as he got a paper out. "Tessie," Mr. Summers said. She 
hesitated for a minute, looking around defiantly, and then set her 
lips and went up to the box. She snatched a paper out and held it be- 
hind her. 

"Bil" Mr. Summers said, and Bill Hutchinson reached into the 
box and felt around, bringing his hand out at last with the slip of 
paper in it. 

The crowd was quiet. A girl whispered, 


"I hope it’s not Nancy,” 
and the sound of the whisper reached the ed P 


ges of the crowd. 
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"It's not the way it used to be,” Old Man Warner said clearly. 
"People ain't the way they used to be." 

“АП right," Mr. Summers said. “Open the papers. Harry, you 
open little Dave's." 

Mr. Graves opened the slip of paper and there was a general sigh 
through the crowd as he held it up and everyone could see that it 
was blank. Nancy and Bill, Jr., opened theirs at the same time, and 
both beamed and laughed, turning around to the crowd and hold- 
ing their slips of paper above their heads. 

“Tessie,” Mr. Summers said. There was a pause, and then Mr. 
Summers looked at Bill Hutchinson, and Bill unfolded his paper and 
showed it. It was blank. 

"It's Tessie," Mr. Summers said, and his voice was hushed. "Show 
us her paper, Bill." 

Bill Hutchinson went over to his wife and forced the slip of pa- 
per out of her hand. It had a black spot on it, the black spot Mr. 
Summers had made the night before with the heavy pencil in the coal- 
company office. Bill Hutchinson held it up, and there was a stir in 
the crowd. 

“All right, folks,” Mr. Summers said. "Let's finish quickly.” 

Although the villagers had forgotten the ritual and lost the orig- 
inal black box, they still remembered to use stones. The pile of stones 
the boys had made earlier was ready; there were stones on the ground 
with the blowing scraps of paper that had come out of the box. Mrs. 
Delacroix selected a stone so large she had to pick it up with both 
hands and turned to Mrs. Dunbar. "Come оп,” she said. "Hurry up." 

Mrs. Dunbar had small stones in both hands, and she said, gasp- 
ing for breath, "I can't run at all. You'll have to go ahead and I'll catch 
up with you." 

The children had stones already, and someone gave Davy Hutchin- 
son a few pebbles. 

Tessie Hutchinson was in the center of a cleared space by now, 
and she held her hands out desperately as the villagers moved in on 
her. "It isn't fair," she said. A stone hit her on the side of the head. 

Old Man Warner was saying. "Come on, come on, everyone." 
Steve Adams was in the front of the crowd of villagers, with Mrs. 
Graves beside him. 

"Tt isn't fair, it isn't right," Mrs. Hutchinson screamed, and then 
they were upon her. 
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The Theory of Myth Criticism 


As we have seen before, the approach through myth enables the crit- 
ic to examine imaginative literature for its primal, irrational and 
unconscious appeals to human nature) he myths of every culture 
are concerned with interpreting natural phenomena, or those fac- 
tors that man is powerless to control, such as, the vegetation cycle, 
the birth, life, and death cycle, and so ол) Anthropologists tell us 
that myth and ritual are formulated at the beginnings of every cul- 
ture and that they are preserved orally in the folklore of a culture 
which describes its customs, rites, manners, and beliefs. Folklore thus 
embodies the values by which a culture lives or dies— the things that 
the members of the community believe in or those that they fear 
would destroy them. Elements of folklore continue as a culture 
develops and often become part of the literature of that culture. 

The appeal of certain literary works, then, is partly to our un- 
conscious. In the most primitive sense, works of literature recreate 
age-old patterns that are central to human thought and feeling. Some 
modern critics believe that this is why literature has such a basic, 
even irrational, appeal—that we know without knowing, logically 
or rationally. Myth is the embodiment of rituals and the means of 


re-expressing some of the deepest truths of the human race; as such, 
it provides a satisfying aesthetic experience below the level of con- 
scious understanding. | 


In our time, myth has been used self-consciously and deliber- 
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ately by many writers in order to express their own thoughts and 
feelings and to tap universal re es on the part of their readers. 
To name only a few great twentieth-century authors, Thomas Mann, 
Joseph Conrad, and James Joyce have written novels that rest upon 


mythic foundations. Folklore, which includes popular superstitions, 
fairy tales, proverbs, nursery rhymes, legends of heroes, and so forth, 
as well as myth, also provides modern writers with elements that 
they can use in more sophisticated fashion, or turn upside-down 
for humorous effect, or give a new twist or setting to. The uncon- 
scious recognition of the original folklore elements is another source 
of satisfaction to us as readers. 

“Тһе Lottery" would be either a shocking story of unmotivated 
cruelty or a pointless horror story if it were not for the fact that, hav- 
ing deliberately based the story on primitive ritualistic elements, 
the author expects the reader to recognize that ritual and respond 
to its meaning in contemporary terms and with a contemporary appli- 
cation. The ritual is, of course, one involving the role of the scape- 
goat in human societies. One of the common practices in primitive 
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groups, the use of the scapegoat was, generally speaking, the means 
of expelling allegedly evil spirits by transferring them to some ani- 
mate or inanimate object, thus appeasing the forces of good and in- 
suring prosperity and fertility, both human and vegetable, for the 
forthcoming year. 

The first thing one notices about this story is that it is told in a 
perfectly straightforward and matter-of-fact way. There are no ex- 
pressions of opinion on the part of the narrator; in effect, the ritual is 
presented neutrally and objectively. What horror we eventually 
feel derives in part from the author’s tone of voice: there is an ironic 
and powerful shock effect between the events themselves and the way 
in which they are recounted. But the tone is perfectly appropriate: 
a ritual is, after all, formalized behavior and therefore a matter of 
fact, regardless of its origins or significance. 

The matter-of-factness is extended to the minute details in the 
story. There is a great deal of particularity and sharpness in the way 
the characters are individualized and the scene is pictured. What we 
do not realize until we have reread the story is that these details are 
not there casually or simply for the sake of the description, but that 
they are all part of the formal ritual being practiced. For example, 
the opening sentence specifies a particular date, a day of profuse and 
rich vegetation. But the day is that of the summer solstice, the time 
when such rituals were often held; and the references to the flourish- 
ing of the vegetation suggest the original reason for the primitive 
practice. Likewise, the references in the second paragraph to the boys 
selecting stones seems merely to be describing their idle play; but 
as we come to realize at the end of the story, this passage is vital to 
the action itself. 

Indeed, although the final paragraphs come upon us with hor- 
ror and shock, a rereading will reveal how carefully the author has 
prepared us for it. Thus, although the ending is in one sense wildly 
irrational, it is also coldly logical. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Discuss the irony of the title. How does one usually regard the winner of 
a lottery? 

2. Тһе first paragraph contrasts this village with other towns. Why is it 
appropriate that the action occur in a small, obviously isolated village? 
What has been happening in the larger towns? Is this contrast important 

' for the author's intention? 
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3. The black box is опе of the most important symbols in the story. Соп- 
sidering its history, its appearance, its present treatment, and so forth, 
what do you think it represents? 

4. How many different attitudes toward the ritual are represented in the 
story? Discuss those of Old Man Warner, Mr. Summers, Mr. Hutchinson, 
and Mrs. Delacroix. Is the attitude of the children different from that of 
their parents? What do you thunk the author means to suggest about the 
possible perpetuation of the ritual? 

5. Is there any significance to the names in the story? Mr. Summers, for 
example, 1s also a coal dealer (he thus provides warmth for the com- 
munity). Why does the author also say that "he had no children and his 
wife was a scold”? Discuss the characterization of Old Man Warner in 
detail and his function in the story. An allusion is a reference to a famous 
historical or literary figure or event that exists outside of the work in 
question. Is there a possible allusion in the corrupted pronunciation 
of Delacroix? 

6. What is а scapegoat? Can you think of other stories and tales in which 
a scapegoat 1s employed by a group? Can you think of events in history 
where an individual, or a group of individuals, has been employed as a 
scapegoat by a larger, more powerful group? 

7. What, finally, 1s the author saying in this story? Is it concerned mainly 
with life in small American villages, or prejudice, or human nature and 
society, or the nature and value of tradition—or all of these? Explain as 
carefully as you can the emphasis that you find in the story. 
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THE APPROACH 
THROUGH HISTORY 
AND SOCIETY 


The Bride Comes 
to Yellow Sky 


Stephen Crane 


ТЕ great Pullman was whirling onward with such dig- 
nity of motion that a glance from the window seemed 
simply to prove that the plains of Texas were pouring eastward. Vast 
flats of green grass, dull-hued spaces of mesquite and cactus, little 
groups of frame houses, woods of light and tender trees, all were 
sweeping into the east, sweeping over the horizon, a precipice. 

A newly married pair had boarded this coach at San Antonio. 
The man’s face was reddened from many days in the wind and sun, 
and a direct result of his new black clothes was that his brick-colored 
hands were constantly performing in a most conscious fashion. From 
time to time he looked down respectfully at his attire. He sat with 
a hand on each knee, like a man waiting in a barber’s shop. The glances 
he devoted to other passengers were furtive and shy. 

The bride was not pretty, nor was she very young. She wore a 
dress of blue cashmere, with small reservations of velvet here and 
there, and with steel buttons abounding. She continually twisted 
her head to regard her puff sleeves, very stiff, straight, and high. They 
embarrassed her. It was quite apparent that she had cooked, and 
that she expected to cook, dutifully. The blushes caused by the care- 
less scrutiny of some passengers as she had entered the car were 
strange to see upon this plain, underclass countenance, which was 
drawn in placid, almost emotionless lines. 

They were evidently very happy. “Ever been in a parlor car be- 
fore?” he asked, smiling with delight. 

“Мо,” she answered; “1 never was. It’s fine, ain’t it?” 

"Great! And then after a while we'll go forward to the diner, 
and get a big layout. Finest meal in the world. Charge a dollar." 
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“Oh, do they?” cried the bride. “Charge a dollar? Why, that’s 
too much— for us— ain't it, Jack?" 

"Not this trip, anyhow,” he answered bravely. "We're going to 
go the whole thing." 

Later he explained to her about the trains. "You see, it's a thou- 
sand miles from one end of Texas to the other; and this train runs 
right across it, and never stops but four times." He had the pride of 
an owner. He pointed out to her the dazzling fittings of the coach; 
and in truth her eyes opened wider as she contemplated the sea-green 
figured velvet, the shining brass, silver, and glass, the wood that 
gleamed as darkly brilliant as the surface of a pool of oil. At one end a 
bronze figure sturdily held a support for a separated chamber, and 
at convenient places on the ceilings were frescos in olive and silver. 

To the minds of the pair, their surroundings reflected the glory 
of their marriage that morning in San Antonio; this was the environ- 
ment of their new estate; and the man's face in particular beamed 
with an elation that made him appear ridiculous to the Negro por- 
ter. This individual at times surveyed them from afar with an amused 
and superior grin. On other occasions he bullied them with skill in 
ways that did not make it exactly plain to them that they were being 
bullied. He subtly used all the manners of the most unconquerable 
kind of snobbery. He oppressed them; but of this oppression they 
had small knowledge, and they speedily forgot that infrequently a 
number of travelers covered them with stares of derisive enjoyment. 
Historically there was supposed to be something infinitely humor- 
ous in their situation. 

“We are due in Yellow Sky at 3:42," he said, looking tenderly 
into her eyes. 

"Oh, are we?" she said, as if she had not been aware of it. To evince 
surprise at her husband's statement was part of her wifely amiabil- 
ity. She took from a pocket a little silver watch; and as she held it 
before her, and stared at it with a frown of attention, the new hus- 
band's face shone. 

"I bought it in San Anton' from a friend of mine," he told her glee- 
fully. 

“Its seventeen minutes past twelve," she said, looking up at him 
with a kind of shy and clumsy coquetry. А passenger, noting this 
play, grew excessively sardonic, and winked at himself in one of the 
numerous mirrors. 

At last they went to the dining car. Two rows of Negro waiters, 
in glowing white suits, surveyed their entrance with the interest, and 
also the equanimity, of men who had been forewarned. The pair fell 
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to the lot of a waiter who happened to feel pleasure in steering them 
through their meal. He viewed them with the manner of a fatherly 
pilot, his countenance radiant with benevolence. The patronage, 
entwined with the ordinary deference, was not plain to them. And 
yet, as they returned to their coach, they showed in their faces a sense 
of escape. 

To the left, miles down a long purple slope, was a little ribbon 
of mist where moved the keening Rio Grande. The train was approach- 
ing it at an angle, and the apex was Yellow Sky. Presently it was ар- 
parent that, as the distance from Yellow Sky grew shorter, the 
husband became commensurately restless. His brick-red hands were 
more insistent in their prominence. Occasionally he was even rather 
absentminded and faraway when the bride leaned forward and ad- 
dressed him. 

As a matter of truth, Jack Potter was beginning to find the shad- 
ow of a deed weigh upon him like a leaden slab. He, the town mar- 
shal of Yellow Sky, a man known, liked, and feared in his corner, 
a prominent person, had gone to San Antonio to meet a girl he 
believed he loved, and there, after the usual prayers, had actually 
induced her to marry him, without consulting Yellow Sky for any 
part of the transaction. He was now bringing his bride before an in- 
nocent and unsuspecting community. 

Of course people in Yellow Sky married as it pleased them, in 
accordance with a general custom; but such was Potter’s thought 
of his duty to his friends, or of their idea of his duty, or of an unspo- 
ken form which does not control men in these matters, that he felt 
he was heinous. He had committed an extraordinary crime. Face to 
face with this girl in San Antonio, and spurred by his sharp impulse, 
he had gone headlong over all the social hedges. At San Antonio 
he was like a man hidden in the dark. A knife to sever any friendly 
duty, any form, was easy to his hand in that remote city. But the hour 
of Yellow Sky—the hour of daylight—was approaching. 

He knew full well that his marriage was an important thing to 
his town. It could only be exceeded by the burning of the new hotel. 
His friends could not forgive him. Frequently he had reflected on 
the advisability of telling them by telegraph, but a new cowardice 
had been upon him. He feared to do it. And now the train was hur- 
rying him toward a scene of amazement, glee, and reproach. He 
glanced out of the window at the line of haze swi 
ward the train. 

Yellow Sky had a kind of brass band, which played painfully, 
to the delight of the populace. He laughed without heart as he thought 
of it. If the citizens could dream of his prospective arrival with his 


nging slowly in to- 
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bride, they would parade the band at the station and escort them, 
amid cheers and laughing congratulations, to his adobe home. 

He resolved that he would use all the devices of speed and plains- 
craft in making the journey from the station to his house. Once with- 
in that safe citadel, he could issue some sort of vocal bulletin, and 
then not go among the citizens until they had time to wear off a lit- 
tle of their enthusiam. 

The bride looked anxiously at him. “What’s worrying you Jack?” 

He laughed again. “I’m not worrying, girl; I’m only thinking of 
Yellow Sky.” 

She flushed in comprehension. 

A sense of mutual guilt invaded their minds and developed a 
finer tenderness. They looked at each other with eyes softly aglow. 
But Potter often laughed the same nervous laugh; the flush upon the 
bride’s face seemed quite permanent. 

The traitor to the feelings of Yellow Sky narrowly watched the 
speeding landscape. "We're nearly there,” he said. 

Presently the porter came and announced the proximity of Pot- 
ter’s home. He held a brush in his hand, and, with all his airy supe- 
nority gone, he brushed Potter's new clothes as the latter slowly turned 
this way and that way. Potter fumbled out a coin and gave it to the 
porter, as he had seen others do. It was a heavy and muscle-bound 
business, as that of a man shoeing his first horse. 

The porter took their bag, and as the train began to slow they 
moved forward to the hooded platform of the car. Presently the two 
engines and their long string of coaches rushes into the station of 
Yellow Sky. 

“They have to take water here,” said Potter, from a constricted 
throat and in mournful cadence, as one announcing death. Before 
the train stopped his eye had swept the length of the platform, and 
he was glad and astonished to see there was none upon it but the sta- 
tion agent, who, with a slightly hurried and anxious air, was walk- 
ing toward the water tanks. When the train had halted, the porter 
alighted first, and placed in position a little temporary step. 

“Come on, girl,” said Potter, hoarsely. As he helped her down 
they each laughed on a false note. He took the bag from the Negro, 
and bade his wife cling to his arm. As they slunk rapidly away, his 
hang-dog glance perceived that they were unloading the two trunks, 
and also that the station agent, far ahead near the baggage car, had 
turned and was running toward him, making gestures. He laughed, 
and groaned as he laughed, when he noted the first effect of his mari- 
tal bliss upon Yellow Sky. He gripped his wife’s arm firmly to his 
side, and they fled. Behind them the porter stood, chuckling fatuously. 
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П 

The California express on the Southern Railway was due at Yel- 
low Sky in twenty-one minutes. There were six men at the bar of 
the Weary Gentleman saloon. One was a drummer who talked a 
great deal and rapidily; three were Texans who did not care to talk 
at that time; and two were Mexican sheepherders, who did not talk 
as a general practice in the Weary Gentleman saloon. The barkeep- 
еге dog lay on the boardwalk that crossed in front of the door. His 
head was on his paws, and he glanced drowsily here and there with 
the constant vigilance of a dog that is kicked on occasion. Across 
the sandy street were some vivid green grass plots, so wonderful in 
appearance, amid the sands that burned near them in a blazing sun, 
that they caused a doubt in the mind. They exactly resembled the 
grass mats used to represent lawns on the stage. At the cooler end 
of the railway station, a man without a coat sat in a tilted chair and 
smoked his pipe. The fresh-cut bank of the Rio Grande circled near 
the town, and there could be seen beyond it a great plum-colored 
plain of mesquite. 

Save for the busy drummer and his companions in the saloons, 
Yellow Sky was dozing. The newcomer leaned gracefully upon the 
bar, and recited many tales with the confidence of a bard who has 
come upon a new field. 

"—and at the moment that the old man fell downstairs with the 
bureau in his arms, the old woman was coming up with two scut- 
tles of coal, and of course—” 

The drummer’s tale was interrupted by a young man who sud- 
denly appeared in the open door. He cried: “Scratchy Wilson’s drunk, 
and has turned loose with both hands.” The two Mexicans at once 
set down their glasses and faded out of the rear entrance of the saloon. 

The drummer, innocent and jocular, answered: “АП right, old 
man. S'pose he has? Come in and have a drink, anyhow.” 

But the information had made such an obvious cleft in every skull 
in the room that the drummer was obliged to see its importance. All 
had become instantly solemn. "Say," said he, mystified, "what is 
this?" His three companions made the introductory gesture of elo- 
quent speech; but the young man at the door forestalled them. 
"e b did Sca en diee as he came into the saloon, 

15 town won't be a health resort." 
| Тһе barkeeper went to the door, and locked and barred it; reach- 
ing out of the window, he pulled in heavy wooden shutters, and 
barred them. Immediately a solemn, chapel-like gloom was upon the 
place. The drummer was looking from one to another. 
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"But say,” he cried, “what is this, anyhow? You don't mean there 
is going to be a gunfight?” 

"Don't know whether there'll be a fight or not," answered one 
man, grimly; “but there’ll be some shootin’—some good shootin’.” 

The young man who had warned them waved his hand. “Oh, 
there'll be a fight fast enough, if anyone wants it. Anybody can get 
a fight out there in the street. There’s a fight just waiting.” 

The drummer seemed to be swayed between the interest of a for- 
eigner and a perception of personal danger. 

“What did you say his name was?” he asked. 

“Scratchy Wilson,” they answered in chorus. 

“And will he kill anybody? What are you going to do? Does this 
happen often? Does he rampage around like this once a week or so? 
Can he break in that door?” 

"No; he can’t break down that door,” replied the barkeeper. "He's 
tried it three times. But when he comes you'd better lay down on 
the floor, stranger. He's dead sure to shoot at it, and a bullet may 
come through." 

Thereafter the drummer kept a strict eye upon the door. The 
time had not yet been called for him to hug the floor, but, as a minor 
precaution, he sidled near to the wall. “Will he kill anybody?" he 
said again. 

The men laughed low and scornfully at the question. 

"He's out to shoot, and he's out for trouble. Don't see any good 
in experimentin’ with him." 

"But what do you do in a case like this? What do you do?" 

А man responded: "Why, he and Jack Potter—” 

"But," in chorus the other men interrupted, "Jack Potter's in San 
Anton'." 

"Well, who is he? What's he got to do with 1t?" 

"Oh, he's the town marshal. He goes out and fights Scratchy when 
he gets on one of these tears." 

"Wow!" said the drummer, mopping his brow. "Nice job he's 
got." 

The voices had toned away to mere whisperings. The drummer 
wished to ask further questions, which were born of an increasing 
anxiety and bewilderment; but when he attempted them, the men 
merely looked at him in irritation and motioned him to remain si- 
lent. A tense waiting hush was upon them. In the deep shadows of 
the room their eyes shone as they listened for sounds from the street. 
One man made three gestures at the barkeeper; and the latter, mov- 
ing like a ghost, handed him a glass and a bottle. The man poured a 
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full glass of whisky, and set down the bottle noiselessly. He gulped 
the whisky in a swallow, and turned again toward the door in im- 
movable silence. The drummer saw that the barkeeper, without a 
sound, had taken a Winchester from beneath the bar. Later he saw 
this individual beckoning to him, so he tiptoed across the room. 

“You better come with me back of the bar.” 

“No, thanks,” said the drummer, perspiring; “I’d rather be where 
I can make a break for the back door.” 

Whereupon the man of bottles made a kindly but peremptory 
gesture. The drummer obeyed it, and, finding himself seated on a 
box with his head below the level of the bar, balm was laid upon his 
soul at sight of various zinc and copper fittings that bore a resem- 
blance to armor plate. The barkeeper took a seat comfortably upon 
an adjacent box. 

"You see," he whispered, “this here Scratchy Wilson is a won- 
der with a gun—a perfect wonder; and when he goes on the war trail, 
we hunt our holes—naturally. He’s about the last one of the old gang 
that used to hang out along the river here. He's a terror when he's 
drunk. When he's sober he’s all right—kind of simple— wouldn't 
hurt a fly—nicest fellow in town. But when he’s drunk — whoo!” 

There were periods of stillness. “I wish Jack Potter was back from 
San Anton’,” said the barkeeper. “He shot Wilson up once—in the 
leg—and he would sail in and pull out the kinks in this thing.” 

Presently they heard from a distance the sound of a shot, fol- 
lowed by three wild yowls. It instantly removed a bond from the men 
in the darkened saloon. There was a shuffling of feet. They looked 
at each other. “Неге he comes,” they said. 


Ш 

А man іп а maroon-colored flannel shirt, which had been pur- 
chased for purposes of decoration, and made principally by some 
Jewish women on the East Side of New York, rounded a corner and 
walked into the middle of the main street of Yellow Sky. In either 
hand the man held a long, heavy, blue-black revolver. Often he yelled, 
and these cries rang through a semblance of a deserted village, shrilly 
flying over the roofs in a volume that seemed to have no relation 
to the ordinary vocal strength of a man. It was as if the surround- 
ing stillness formed the arch of a tomb over him. These cries of fero- 
cious challenge rang against walls of silence. And his boots had red 
tops with gilded imprints, of the kind beloved in winter by little sled- 
ding boys on the hillsides of New England. 


The man’s face flamed in a rage begot of whisky. His eyes, roll- 


ing, and yet keen for ambush, hunted the still doorways and win- 
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dows. Не walked with the creeping movement of the midnight cat. 
As it occurred to him, he roared menacing information. The long 
revolvers in his hands were as easy as straws; they were moved with 
an electric swiftness. The little fingers of each hand played sometimes 
in a musician’s way. Plain from the low collar of the shirt, the cords 
of his neck straightened and sank, straightened and sank, as passion 
moved him. The only sounds were his terrible invitations. The calm 
adobes preserved their demeanor at the passing of this small thing 
in the middle of the street. 

There was no offer of fight—no offer of fight. The man called 
to the sky. There were no attractions. He bellowed and fumed and 
swayed his revolvers here and everywhere. 

The dog of the barkeeper of the Weary Gentleman saloon had 
not appreciated the advance of events. He yet lay dozing in front 
of his master’s door. At sight of the dog, the man paused and raised 
his revolver humorously. At sight of the man, the dog sprang up and 
walked diagonally away, with a sullen head, and growling. The man 
yelled, and the dog broke into a gallop. As it was about to enter an 
alley, there was a loud noise, a whistling, and something spat the 
ground directly before it. The dog screamed, and wheeling in ter- 
ror, galloped headlong in a new direction. Again there was a noise, 
a whistling, and sand was kicked viciously before it. Fear stricken, 
the dog turned and flurried like an animal in a pen. The man stood 
laughing, his weapons at his hips. 

Ultimately the man was attracted by the closed door of the Weary 
Gentleman saloon. He went to it and, hammering with a revolver, 
demanded drink. 

The door remaining imperturbable, he picked a bit of paper from 
the walk, and nailed it to the framework with a knife. He then turned 
his back contemptuously upon this popular resort and, walking to 
the opposite side of the street and spinning there on his heel quickly 
and lithely, fired at the bit of paper. He missed it by a half inch. He 
swore at himself, and went away. Later he comfortably fusilladed 
the windows of his most intimate friend. The man was playing with 
this town; it was a toy for him. 

But still there was no offer of fight. The name of Jack Potter, his 
ancient antagonist, entered his mind, and he concluded that it would 
be a glad thing if he should go to Potter’s house, and by bombard- 
ment induce him to come out and fight. He moved in the direction 
of his desire, chanting Apache scalp-music. 

When he arrived at it, Potter’s house presented the same still front 
as had the other adobes. Taking up a strategic position, the man 
howled a challenge. But this house regarded him as might a great 
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stone god. It gave no sign. After a decent wait, the man howled further 
challenges, mingling with them wonderful epithets. 

Presently there came the spectacle of a man churning himself 
into deepest rage over the immobility of a house. He fumed at it as 
the winter wind attacks a prairie cabin in the North. To the distance 
there should have gone the sound of a tumult like the fighting of two 
hundred Mexicans. As necessity bade him, he paused for breath to 
reload his revolvers. 


IV 

Potter and his bride walked sheepishly and with speed. Some- 
times they laughed together shamefacedly and low. 

“Next corner, dear,” he said finally. 

They put forth the efforts of a pair walking bowed against a strong 
wind. Potter was about to raise a finger to point the first appearance 
of the new home when, as they circled the corner, they came face 
to face with a man in a maroon-colored shirt, who was feverishly 
pushing cartridges into a large revolver. Upon the instant the man 
dropped his revolver to the ground and, like lightning, whipped 
another from its holster. The second weapon was aimed at the bride- 
groom’s chest. 

There was a silence. Potter’s mouth seemed to be merely a grave 
for his tongue. He exhibited an instinct to at once loosen his arm from 
the woman’s grip, and he dropped the bag to the sand. As for the 
bride, her face had gone as yellow as old cloth. She was a slave to 
hideous rites, gazing at the apparitional snake. 

The two men faced each other at a distance of three paces. He 
of the revolver smiled with a new and quiet ferocity. 

“Tried to sneak up on me,” he said. “Tried to sneak up on me!” 
His eyes grew more baleful. As Potter made a slight movement, the 
man thrust his revolver venomously forward. "No; don't you do 
it, Jack Potter. Don't you move a finger toward a gun just yet. Don't 
you move an eyelash. The time has come for me to settle with you, 
and I'm goin' to do it my own way, and loaf along with no interfer- 
in’. So if you don't want a gun bent on you, just mind what I tell you.” 

Potter looked at his enemy. "I ain't got a gun on me, Scratchy," 
he said. "Honest, I ain't." He was stiffening and steadying, but yet 
somewhere at the back of his mind a vision of the Pullman floated: 
the sea-green figured velvet, the shining brass, silver, and glass, the 
wood that gleamed as darkly brilliant as the surface of a pool on oil — 
all the glory of the marriage, the environment of the new estate. "You 
know I fight when it comes to fighting, Scratchy Wilson; but I ain't 
got a gun on me. You'll have to do all the shootin’ yourself.” 
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His enemy’s face went livid. He stepped forward, and lashed his 
weapon to and fro before Potter's chest. "Don't you tell me you ain't 
got no gun on you, you whelp. Don't tell me no lie like that. There 
ain't a man in Texas even seen you without no gun. Don't take me 
for no kid." His eyes blazed with light, and his throat worked like 
a pump. 

“I ain't takin’ you for no kid," answered Potter. His heels had 
not moved an inch backward. "I'm takin' you for a damn fool. I tell 
you I ain't got a gun, and I ain't. If you're goin' to shoot me up, you 
better begin now; you'll never get a chance like this again." 

So much enforced reasoning had told on Wilson's rage; he was 
calmer. "If you ain't got a gun, why ain't you got a gun?" he sneered. 
"Been to Sunday school?" 

“I ain't got a gun because I've just come from San Anton’ with 
my wife. I’m married," said Potter. "And if Га thought there was 
going to be any galoots like you prowling around when I brought 
my wife home, Га had a gun, and don't you forget 1.” 

“Married!” said Scratchy, not at all comprehending. 

“Yes, married. I'm married,” said Potter, distinctly. 

“Married?” said Scratchy. Seemingly for the first time, he saw the 
drooping, drowning woman at the other man’s side. “Хо!” he said. 
He was like a creature allowed a glimpse of another world. He moved 
a pace backward, and his arm, with the revolver, dropped to his side. 
"Is this the lady?” he asked. 

"Yes; this is the lady," answered Potter. 

There was another period of silence. 

“Well,” said Wilson at last, slowly, "I s'pose it's all off now.” 

"It's all off if you say so, Scratchy. You know I didn't make the 
trouble." Potter lifted his valise. 

“Well, I ‘low it's off, Jack,” said Wilson. He was looking at the 
ground. “Married!” He was not a student of chivalry; it was merely 
that in the presence of this foreign condition he was a simple child 
of the earlier plains. He picked up his starboard revolver, and, plac- 
ing both weapons in their holsters, he went away. His feet made 
funnel-shaped tracks in the heavy sand. 
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The Theory of Socio-Historical Criticism 


In the previous section we saw that in primitive societies the folk- 
lore of a culture describes its customs, rites, manners, and myths. 
Thus in that culture the literature is intimately associated with the 
social and spiritual life of a culture. This relationship also exists in 
more advanced and civilized societies, because a literary work is 
to some extent a product of the time and place in which it is written. 
For many students of literature the most important aspect of a work 
of art is the relationship of a given work to its particular social 
situation—the political developments, social conditions, religious 
ideas and practices, and philosophical concepts of that time. It is 
obvious, they argue, that any author must be a member of his society, 
living in a particular time and place and necessarily affected by the 
conditions of his life. How can he do otherwise but express and re- 
flect the values around him? Thus one of the most familiar approaches 
to the study of fiction is based on the assumption that fictional works 
are, to a certain degree, social documents—that they are pictures 
of the real world. A moment's reflection will tend to bear out this 
assumption: much of what we know about Victorian England comes 
from our reading of the novels of Dickens; Tom Jones gives us an 
unforgettable picture of eighteenth-century English life; and, to go 
back even further, Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales is for many the source 
of information about medieval England. We know our own 
American past as much through the fiction of James Fenimore Cooper, 
Mark Twain, and William Dean Howells as we do through conven- 
tional histories; and even fairly recent times, like the 1920’s, become 
intelligible to us through the works of a writer like F. Scott 
Fitzgerald. 

Literature not only gives pictures of the conditions of life but also 
deals with the dominant ideas prevailing in any given society. A work 
of fiction is very often regarded as an expression of the period in which 
it was written, reflecting the spirit of the age; that is, its attitudes, 
its concerns, its subjects. This approach to literature concentrates, 
therefore, on the social, economic, political, philosophical, and/or 
cultural aspects of a piece of fiction—not on its artistry or on its place 
in a literary tradition, but on its relation to life. 

Often, however, the relationship between a work of art and life 
is a very complex one. For one thing, a piece of fiction is rarely an 
entirely accurate mirror of its society — it may equally well be a dis- 
torting glass because of the biases, limitations, or intentions of the 
writer. In any case the critic or historian has to realize that a work 
of art is a subjective expression. Often, too, through his work the 
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author enters into the value system of his own time. The work 
becomes a cultural fact and may either help define and crystallize exist- 
ing values or create new ones. Thus what the writer sees and writes 
about becomes, in a certain sense, the “truth” for others. An artist 
with insight and vision may sense the stirrings of subsurface change 
in a way that other people do not and by his writing may actually 
help to speed up the process of social change, as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is said to have helped bring on the Civil War. 

“The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” belongs to a category of fic- 
tion familiar to generations of Americans brought up on movies and 
television—the western. There are, however, certain unfamiliar 
and disquieting elements in it, suggesting that perhaps Stephen Crane 
is treating his subject with a certain lack of seriousness, with, instead, 
a satirical and humorous slant. The story was written in 1898—a 
time when the heroic cowboys and noble Jawmen and ferocious des- 
peradoes of the West were already extinct. 

One of the basic themes of American literature is the displace- 
ment of the frontier by an advancing westward movement that 
brought with it the trappings of civilization. This theme has been 
defined as the conflict between the ideal of the wilderness and the 
cult of progress, or Nature versus Society, or West versus East. 
The expansion westward, together with the inevitable conflicts and 
adjustments it brought about, has been for American writers a cen- 
tral historical fact of American cultural experience. 

A famous essayist declared, in 1893, that the frontier no longer 
existed. Crane, five years later, in this story is dealing with this in- 
escapable fact. The story is a parable about the transformation of 
societies. Thus, Crane is, in a sense, writing about a passage in Ameri- 
can history, and making a comment about it. His comment, how- 
ever, goes beyond the boundaries of this country itself and deals with 
the nature of civilization itself as well as with the process by which 
history becomes legend. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Note how often the word new occurs in the story. What terms in the 
title itself suggest the concept of newness? What is the final new thing 
in the story that climaxes the action? 

2. The opening paragraph describes an optical illusion, a paradox of sight. 
How does this inversion of normal relationships determine the outcome 
of the story? What do east and west represent? 
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3. Discuss the appropriateness of the geographical location of Yellow Sky, 
lying between the railroad and the river. How is this symbolic geography 
related to the action of the story? Which characters are specifically linked 
with these two opposing symbols? How? 

4. Is Scratchy Wilson a sinister and dangerous desperado? Discuss the 
details of his clothing at the beginning of Section III. How and why does 
Crane make this description comic? To what extent is Jack Potter both 
heroic and comical? Which element predominates? 

5. Instead of a shoot-out at the end, we have a symbolic confrontation 
between the revolver and the valise. What is Crane suggesting by the 
outcome of this confrontation? Comment оп the sentence, “Не (Scratchy) 
was like a creature allowed a glimpse of another world.” 

6. How does Crane regard the myth of the West? How do the author’s 
tone of voice and his vocabulary help convey this attitude? Give spe- 
cific illustrations. 

7. Crane makes effective use of contrasts throughout the story, some of 
which have already been suggested, such as, East versus West, law ver- 
sus violence, domestication versus wildness. Find as many illustrations 
of this thematic contrast as you can. 

8. How does one society conquer another? In the long history of mankind’s 
attempt to be civilized, which has usually been the means by which so- 
cial changes have been brought about—the gun or the valise? 
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ІНЕ АРРКОАСН 
THROUGH 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Тһе Jilting of 
Granny Weatherall 


Katherine Anne Porter 


б" flicked her wrist neatly out of Doctor Harry’s pudgy 
careful fingers and pulled the sheet up to her chin. The 
brat ought to be in knee breeches. Doctoring around the country 
with spectacles on his nose! “Get along now, take your schoolbooks 
and go. There’s nothing wrong with me.” 

Doctor Harry spread a warm paw like a cushion on her forehead 
where the forked green vein danced and made her eyelids twitch. 
"Now, now, be a good girl, and we'll have you up in no time." 

" That's no way to speak to a woman nearly eighty years old just 
because she's down. I'd have you respect your elders, young man." 

“Well, Missy, excuse me." Doctor Harry patted her cheek. “But 
I've got to warn you, haven't I? You're a marvel, but you must be 
careful or you're going to be good and sorry." 

"Don't tell me what I'm going to be. I’m on my feet now, mor- 
ally speaking. It's Cornelia. I had to go to bed to get rid of her." 

Her bones felt loose, and floated around her skin, and Doctor 
Harry floated like a balloon around the foot of the bed. He floated 
and pulled down his waistcoat and swung his glasses on a cord. "Well, 
stay where you are, it certainly can't hurt you." 

"Get along and doctor your sick," said Granny Weatherall. "Leave 
a well woman alone. 111 call for you when I want you... . Where 
were you forty years ago when I pulled through milk-leg and 
double pneumonia? You weren't even born. Don't let Cornelia lead 
you on," she shouted, because Doctor Harry appeared to float up 
to the ceiling and out. "I pay my own bills, and I don't throw my 
money away on nonsense!" 

She meant to wave good-by, but it was too much trouble. Her 
eyes closed of themselves, it was like a dark curtain drawn around 
the bed. The pillow rose and floated under her, pleasant as a ham- 
mock in a light wind. She listened to the leaves rustling outside the 
window. No, somebody was swishing newspapers: no, Cornelia and 
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Doctor Harry were whispering together. She leaped broad awake, 
thinking they whispered in her ear. 

"She was never like this, never like this!” "Well, what can we ex- 
pect?” “Yes, eighty years old... .” 

Well, and what if she was? She still had ears. It was like Cornelia 
to whisper around doors. She always kept things secret in such 
a public way. She was always being tactful and kind. Cornelia was 
dutiful; that was the trouble with her. Dutiful and good: “бо good 
and dutiful,” said Granny, “that Га like to spank her," She saw her- 
self spanking Cornelia and making a fine job of it. 

“What'd you say, Mother?” 

Granny felt her face tying up in hard knots. 

"Can't a body think, Га like to know?" 

"[ thought you might want something." 

“I do. I want a lot of things. First off, go away and don't 
whisper." 

She lay and drowsed, hoping in her sleep that the children would 
keep out and let her rest a minute. It had been a long day. Not that 
she was tired. It was always pleasant to snatch a minute now and 
then. There was always so much to be done, let me see: tomorrow. 

Tomorrow was far away and there was nothing to trouble about. 
Things were finished somehow when the time came; thank God there 
was always a little margin over for peace: then a person could spread 
out the plan of life and tuck in the edges orderly. It was good to have 
everything clean and folded away, with the hair brushes and tonic 
bottles sitting straight on the white embroidered linen: the day start- 
ed without fuss and the pantry shelves laid out with rows of jelly 
glasses and brown jugs and white stone-china jars with blue whirli- 
gigs and words painted on them: coffee, tea, sugar, ginger, cinnamon, 
allspice: and the bronze clock with the lion on top nicely dusted off. 
The dust that lion could collect in twenty-four hours! The box in 
the attic with all those letters tied up, well, she'd have to go through 
that tomorrow. All those letters — George's letters and John's letters 
and her letters to them both — lying around for the children to find 
afterwards made her uneasy. Yes, that would be tomorrow's busi- 
ness. No use to let them know how silly she had been once. 

While she was rummaging around she found death in her mind 
and it felt clammy and unfamiliar. She had spent so much time pre- 
paring for death there was no need for bringing it up again. Let it 
take care of itself now. When she was sixty she had felt very old, fin- 
ished, and went around making farewell trips to see her children and 
grandchildren, with a secret in her mind: This is the very last of your 
mother, children! Then she made her will and came down with a long 
fever. That was all just a notion like a lot of other things, but it was 
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lucky too, for she had once and for all got over the idea of dying for 
a long time. Now she couldn’t be worried. She hoped she had bet- 
ter sense now. Her father had lived to be one hundred and two years 
old and had drunk a noggin of strong hot toddy on his last birthday. 
He told the reporters it was his daily habit, and he owed his long life 
to that. He had made quite a scandal and was very pleased about 
it. She believed she’d just plague Cornelia a little. 

“Cornelia! Cornelia!” No footsteps, but a sudden hand on her 
cheek. “Bless you, where have you been?” 

“Неге, Mother.” 

“Well, Cornelia, I want a noggin of hot toddy.” 

“Are you cold, darling?” 

"Im chilly, Cornelia. Lying in bed stops the circulation. I must 
have told you that a thousand times.” 

Well, she could just hear Cornelia telling her husband that Mother 
was getting a little childish and they'd have to humor her. The thing 
that most annoyed her was that Cornelia thought she was deaf, dumb, 
and blind. Little hasty glances and tiny gestures tossed around her 
and over her head saying, "Don't cross her, let her have her way, 
she’s eighty years old,” and she sitting there as 1 she lived in a thin 
glass cage. Sometimes Granny almost made up her mind to pack 
up and move back to her own house where nobody could remind 
her every minute that she was old. Wait, wait, Cornelia, till your 
own children whisper behind your back! 

In her day she had kept a better house and had got more work 
done. She wasn't too old yet for Lydia to be driving eighty miles for 
advice when one of the children jumped the track, and Jimmy still 
dropped in and talked things over: "Now, Mammy, you've a good 
business head, I want to know what you think of this? . . ." Old. 
Cornelia couldn't change the furniture around without asking. Lit- 
tle things, little things! They had been so sweet when they were lit- 
tle. Granny wished the old days were back agam with the children 
young and everything to be done over. It had been a hard pull, but 
not too much for her. When she thought of all the food she had cooked, 
and all the clothes she had cut and sewed, and all the gardens she 
had made— well, the children showed it. There they were, made 
out of her, and they couldn't get away from that. Sometimes she want- 
ed to see John again and point to them and say, Well, I didn't do so 
badly, did I? But that would have to wait. That was for tomorrow. 
She used to think of him as a man, but now all the children were older 
than their father, and he would be a child beside her if she saw him 
now. It seemed strange and there was something wrong in the idea. 
Why, he couldn't possibly recognize her. She had fenced in a hun- 
dred acres once, digging the post holes herself and clamping the wires 
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with just a Negro boy to help. That changed a woman. John would 
be looking for a young woman with the peaked Spanish comb in 
her hair and the painted fan. Digging post holes changed a woman. 
Riding country roads in the winter when women had their babies 
was another thing: sitting up nights with sick horses and sick Negroes 
and sick children and hardly ever losing one. John, I hardly ever lost 
one of them! John would see that in a minute, that would be some- 
thing he could understand, she wouldn’t have to explain anything! 

It made her feel like rolling up her sleeves and putting the whole 
place to rights again. No matter if Cornelia was determined to be 
everywhere at once, there were a great many things left undone on 
this place. She would start tomorrow and do them. It was good to 
be strong enough for everything, even if all you made melted and 
changed and slipped under your hands, so that by the time you fin- 
ished you almost forgot what you were working for. What was it 
I set out to do? she asked herself intently, but she could not remem- 
ber. A fog rose over the valley, she saw it marching across the creek 
swallowing the trees and moving up the hill like an army of ghosts. 
Soon it would be at the near edge of the orchard, and then it was 
time to go in and light the lamps. Come in, children, don't stay out 
in the night air. 

Lighting the lamps had been beautiful. The children huddled up to 
her and breathed like little calves waiting at the bars in the twilight. 
Their eyes followed the match and watched the flame rise and settle 
in a blue curve, then they moved away from her. The lamp was lit, 
they didn't have to be scared and hang on to mother any more. Never, 
never, never more. God, for all my life I thank Thee. Without Thee, 
my God, I could never have done it. Hail, Mary, full of grace. 

I want you to pick all the fruit this year and see that nothing is 
wasted. There's always someone who can use it. Don't let good things 
rot for want of using. You waste life when you waste good food. Don't 
let things get lost. It's bitter to lose things. Now, don't let me get to 
thinking, not when I am tired and taking a little nap before supper. . 

The pillow rose about her shoulders and pressed against her heart 
and the memory was being squeezed out of it: oh, push down the 
pillow, somebody: it would smother her if she tried to hold it. Such 
a fresh breeze blowing and such a green day’ with no threats in it. 
But he had not come, just the same. What does a woman do when 
she has put on the white veil and set out the white cake for a man 
and he doesn't come? She tried to remember. No, I swear he never 
harmed me but in that. He never harmed me but in that . . . and what 
if he did? There was the day, the day, but a whirl of dark smoke rose 
and covered it, crept up and over into the bright field where every- 
thing was planted so carefully in orderly rows. That was hell, she 
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knew hell when she saw it. For sixty years she had prayed against 
remembering him and against losing her soul in the deep pit of hell, 
and now the two things were mingled in one and the thought of him 
was a smoky cloud from hell that moved and crept in her head when 
she had just got rid of Doctor Harry and was trying to rest a min- 
ute. Wounded vanity, Ellen, said a sharp voice in the top of her mind. 
Don't let your wounded vanity get the upper hand of you. Plenty 
of girls get jilted. You were jilted, weren’t you? Then stand up to it. 
Her eyelids wavered and let in streamers of blue-gray light like tis- 
sue paper over her eyes. She must get up and pull the shades down 
or she’d never sleep. She was in bed again and the shades were not 
down. How could that happen? Better turn over, hide from the light, 
sleeping in the light gave you nightmares. "Mother, how do you feel 
now?” and a stinging wetness on her forehead. But I don’t like hav- 
ing my face washed in cold water! 

Hapsy? George? Lydia? Jimmy? No, Cornelia, and her features 
were swollen and full of little puddles. "They're coming, darling, 
they'll all be here soon." Go wash your face, child, you look funny. 

Instead of obeying, Cornelia knelt down and put her head on 
the pillow. She seemed to be talking but there was no sound. "Well, 
are you tongue-tied? Whose birthday is it? Are you going to give 
a party?" 

Cornelia's mouth moved urgently in strange shapes. "Don't do 
that, you bother me, daughter." 

“Oh, no, Mother. Oh, no... ." 

Nonsense. It was strange about children. They disputed your 
every word. “No what, Cornelia?” 

"Here's Doctor Harry.” 

"I won't see that boy again. He just left five minutes ago.” 

“That was this morning, Mother. It’s night now. Here’s the nurse.” 

“This is Doctor Harry, Mrs. Weatherall. I never saw you look 
so young and happy!” 


“АҺ, ГІ never be young again—but I'd be happy if they’d let me 
lie in peace and get rested.” 

She thought she spoke up loudly, but no one answered. A warm 
weight on her forehead, a warm bracelet on her wrist, and a breeze 
went on whispering, trying to tell her something. A shuffle of leaves 
in the everlasting hand of God, He blew on them and they danced 
and rattled. "Mother, don't mind, we're going to give you a little hy- 
podermic." "Look here, daughter, how do ants get in this bed? I saw 
sugar ants yesterday." Did you send for Hapsy too? 

It was Hapsy she really wanted. She had to go a long way back 
through a great many rooms to find Hapsy standing with a baby 
on her arm. She seemed to herself to be Hapsy also, and the baby 
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on Hapsy’s arm was Hapsy and himself апа herself, all at once, and 
there was no surprise in the meeting. Then Hapsy melted from with- 
in and turned flimsy as gray gauze and the baby was a gauzy shad- 
ow, and Hapsy came up close and said, “I thought you’d never come,” 
and looked at her very searchingly and said, “You haven’t changed 
a bit!" They leaned forward to kiss, when Cornelia began whisper- 
ing from a long way off, “Oh is there anything you want to tell me? 
Is there anything I can do for you?” 

Yes, she had changed her mind after sixty years and she would 
like to see George. I want you to find George. Find him and be sure 
to tell him I forgot him. I want him to know I had my husband just 
the same and my children and my house like any other woman. A 
good house too and a good husband that I loved and fine children 
out of him. Better than I hoped for even. Tell him I was given back 
everything he took away and more. Oh, no, oh, God, no, there was 
something else besides the house and the man and the children. Oh, 
surely they were not all? What was it? Something not given back. . . . 
Her breath crowded down under her ribs and grew into a monstrous 
frightening shape with cutting edges; it bored up into her head, and 
the agony was unbelievable: Yes, John, get the Doctor now, no more 
talk, my time has come. 

When this one was born it should be the last. The last. It should 
have been born first, for it was the one she had truly wanted. Every- 
thing came in good time. Nothing left out, left over. She was strong, 
in three days she would be as well as ever. Better. А woman needed 
milk in her to have her full health. 

"Mother, do you hear me?" 

"I've been telling you —" 

"Mother, Father Connolly's here." 

"I went to Holy Communion only last week. Tell him I’m not 
so sinful as all that." 

"Father just wants to speak to you." 

He could speak as much as he pleased. It was like him to drop 
in and inquire about her soul as if it were a teething baby, and then 
stay on for a cup of tea and a round of cards and gossip. He always 
had a funny story of some sort, usually about an Irishman who made 
his little mistakes and confessed them, and the point lay in some ab- 
surd thing he would blurt out in the confessional showing his strug- 
gles between native piety and original sin. Granny felt easy about 
her soul. Cornelia, where are your manners? Give Father Connolly 
a chair. She had her secret comfortable understanding with a few 
favorite saints who cleared a straight road to God for her. All as surely 
signed and sealed as the papers for the new Forty Acres. Forever... 
heirs and assigns forever. Since the day the wedding cake was not 
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cut, but thrown out and wasted. The whole bottom dropped out of 
the world, and there she was blind and sweating with nothing un- 
der her feet and the walls falling away. His hand had caught her un- 
der the breast, she had not fallen, there was the freshly polished floor 
with the green rug on it, just as before. He had cursed like a sailor’s 
parrot and said, “TIl kill him for you." Don't lay a hand on him, for 
my sake leave something to God. "Now, Ellen, you must believe what 
I tell you... .” 

5o there was nothing, nothing to worry about any more, except 
sometimes in the night one of the children screamed in a nightmare, 
and they both hustled out shaking and hunting for the matches and 
calling, "There, wait a minute, here we are!" John, get the doctor now, 
Hapsy's time has come. But there was Hapsy standing by the bed 
in a white cap. "Cornelia, tell Hapsy to take off her cap. I can't see 
her plain." 

Her eyes opened very wide and the room stood out like a picture 
she had seen somewhere. Dark colors with the shadows rising towards 
the ceiling in long angles. The tall black dresser gleamed with noth- 
ing on it but John's picture, enlarged from a little one, with John's 
eyes very black when they should have been blue. You never saw 
him, so how do you know how he looked? But the man insisted the 
copy was perfect, it was very rich and handsome. For a picture, yes, 
but it's not my husband. The table by the bed had a linen cover and 
a candle and a crucifix. The light was blue from Cornelia's silk lamp- 
shades. No sort of light at all, just frippery. You had to live forty 
years with kerosene lamps to appreciate honest electricity. She felt 
very strong and she saw Doctor Harry with a rosy nimbus around 
him. 

"You look like a saint, Doctor Harry, and I vow that's as near 
as you'll ever come to it." 

"She's saying something." 

"I heard you, Cornelia. What's all this carrying-on?" 

"Father Connolly's saying— " 

Cornelia's voice staggered and bumped like a cart in a bad road. It 
rounded corners and turned back again and arrived nowhere. Granny 
stepped up in the cart very lightly and reached for the reins, but a 
man sat beside her and she knew him by his hands, driving the cart. 
She did not look in his face, for she knew without seeing, but looked 
instead down the road where the trees leaned over and bowed to 
each other and a thousand birds were singing a Mass. She felt like 
singing too, but she put her hand in the bosom of her dress and pulled 
out a rosary, and Father Connolly murmured Latin in a very sol- 
emn voice and tickled her feet. My God, will you stop that nonsense? 
I'm a married woman. What if he did run away and leave me to face 
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the priest by myself? I found another a whole world better. I wouldn't 
have exchanged my husband for anybody except St. Michael him- 
self, and you may tell him that for me with a thank you in the bar- 
gain. 

Light flashed on her closed eyelids, and a deep roaring shook her. 
Cornelia, is that lightning? I hear thunder. There’s going to be a storm. 
Close all the windows. Call the children in. ... "Mother, here we 
are, all of us.” 

“Is that you, Hapsy?” “Oh, no, I'm Lydia. We drove as fast as 
we could.” Their faces drifted above her, drifted away. The rosary 
fell out of her hands and Lydia put it back. Jimmy tried to help, their 
hands fumbled together, Granny closed two fingers around Jimmy’s 
thumb. Beads wouldn’t do, it must be something alive. She was so 
amazed her thoughts ran round and round. So, my dear Lord, this 
is my death and I wasn’t even thinking about it. My children have 
come to see me die. But I can't, it’s not time. Oh, I always hated sur- 
prises. I wanted to give Cornelia the amethyst set~ Cornelia, you're 
to have the amethyst set, but Hapsy's to wear it when she wants, 
and, Doctor Harry, do shut up. Nobody sent for you. Oh, my dear 
Lord, do wait a minute. I meant to do something about the Forty 
Acres, Jimmy doesn't need it and Lydia will later on, with that worth- 
less husband of hers. I meant to finish the altar cloth and send six 
bottles of wine to Sister Borgia for her dyspepsia. I want to send six 
bottles of wine to Sister Borgia, Father Connolly, now don't let me 
forget. 

Cornelia's voice made short turns and tilted over and crashed. 
"Oh, Mother, oh, Mother, oh, Mother. . . ." 

"I'm not going, Cornelia. I’m taken by surprise. I can't go." 

You'll see Hapsy again. What about her? “I though you'd never 
come." Granny made a long journey outward looking for Hapsy. 
What if I don't find her? What then? Her heart sank down and down, 
there was no bottom to death, she couldn't come to the end of it. The 
blue light from Cornelia's lampshade drew into a tiny point in the 
center of her brain, it flickered and winked like an eye, quietly it flut- 
tered and dwindled. Granny lay curled down within herself, amazed 
and watchful, staring at the point of light that was herself; her body 
was now only a deeper mass of shadow in an endless darkness and 
this darkness would curl around the light and swallow it up. God, 
give a sign! 

For the second time there was no sign. Again no bridegroom and 
the priest in the house. She could not remember any other sorrow 
because this grief wiped them all away. Oh, no, there's nothing more 
cruel than this —I'll never forgive it. She stretched herself with a deep 
breath and blew out the light. 
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The Theory of Psychological Criticism 


In real life, as we all know, people often behave in strange ways— 
eccentrically, unexpectedly, and without apparent motivation. But 
in literature we tend to reject such behavior on the part of charac- 
ters. The old saying ‘Truth is stranger than fiction” merely confirms 
this observation. In fiction we expect the characters to move log- 
ically and consistently, that is, on the basis of their previous behav- 
ior or the qualities that have been attributed to them. For example, 
we disbelieve sudden conversions to virtue on the part of unmitigated 
villains as being unrealistic. A little reflection would reveal that while 
such action might perhaps occur in real life, what we feel is that with- 
in the created fictional universe it is improbable on the basis of every- 
thing that has gone before. In fiction, we demand more order and 
coherence than we get in real life. 

When we raise questions dealing with the behayigr of fictional 
characters, we are indulging in a kind of psychological analysis. We 
talk about characters in fiction as though they were alive; indeed, 
David Copperfield and Sherlock Holmes may be more real for some 
of us than people that we work with or see in school each day. Our 
considering these characters real is a tribute to the power of their 
authors who have endowed their creations with such vital attributes 
that they seem to be psychologically true portraits. Consciously or 
unconsciously, we call upon what we know of human behavior to 
validate the behavior of these imagined characters, and we say, "Yes, 
that's how so-and-so would behave in such-and-such a situation." 

Approaching fiction by examining the behavior of characters 
is only one of the uses of psychology in the study of literature, al- 
though it is perhaps the most familiar and, for our purposes, the most 
relevant. There are several other connections between psychology 
and literary study. For one, the mind of the author himself has been 
studied through an analysis of his works: an examination of his re- 
current themes, symbols, character types, and so forth has served 
some psychological critics as the basis for their evaluations of the 
author. Another approach is to study the creative process itself: what 
are the sources of inspiration? how does the author draw from his 
own experience and change the materials of life into art? to what 
extent is the author in conscious control of these materials and to 
what extent is he possessed by his art? Still another approach is 
the study of the psychological effects upon the audience of a given 
piece of literature. But, as was noted earlier, the use of psychology 


to help us understand the work itself is perhaps the most central con- 
sideration in our study. 
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Authors have often attempted to dramatize the mind, to show us 
the thoughts of their characters as well as their actions. Long before 
psychology achieved the status of an academic subject, Shakespeare 
portrayed characters with incredible insight and sensitivity to human 
behavior. Sigmund Freud borrowed the very terms he used to define 
recurrent patterns of behavior from the Greek dramatist Sophocles, 
thus acknowledging the insights that great writers possess in char- 
acter portrayal. In our post-Freudian era authors have the advantage 
of modern psychological and psychoanalytical theory to help them 
portray characters and character relationships. Some, like Eugene 
O'Neill, have consciously employed the formulations of the psy- 
chologists as the basis for their own artistic forms and patterns through- 
out their writings. 

According to Professor Lionel Trilling, one of Freud's great con- 
tributions to literature is that, in showing us how the unconscious 
mind works, he revealed it as a "poetry-making organ"-— that is, it 
works without the usual logical connections implied by words like 
because, therefore, or but. Dreams may combine strikingly differ- 
ent elements and compress them into a single image, much as the 
literary artist shows relationships by his use of figures of speech and 
symbols. Time and space are meaningless categories in the realm 
of the unconscious, and what we regard normally as extraordinary 
is just as commonplace as the everyday. In fact, the terms extraor- 
dinary and everyday lose their logical meanings in dreams, where 
anything can happen. In the same sense the artist, also, can make 
anything happen. 

Taking their cue from Freud, some modern writers employ the 
stream of consciousness technique as one way to dramatize mental 
processes. The task of the author is to simulate the apparently ran- 
dom and disorganized way in which objects and ideas and emotions 
follow one another through our minds, and yet not allow this stream 
to be actually as incoherent as it is in real life. In other words, he se- 
lects from the items floating on the stream of consciousness of a char- 
acter and orders them into a pattern that has meaning and signif- 
icance for the reader. 

Psychology has given us the concepts to help us understand even 
apparently illogical behavior. We now understand that what seems 
implausible can be understood in terms of subconscious patterns 
of motivation. Once we understand what these patterns are, we un- 
derstand not only what makes the characters act as they do but also 
the meaning of the story. To the psychological critic, therefore, 
literature is the dramatic expression of conflicts within each 
human mind. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Obviously the events of the last day of her life are subordinate to the 
events of Granny’s life as they occur in memory. But what actually does 
happen during that day? How are these events suggested? What use 
is made of sensory detail? 

2. Characterize Granny as fully as you can. What is the appropriateness 
of her name? Contrast the orderliness of her life with her psycholog- 
ical disorder. Is one a compensation for the other? What kinds of 
things has she left undone? What is Porter’s attitude toward Granny— 
pitying, sympathetic, scornful? Defend your answer. Is Granny a ste- 
reotype or a complex character? 

3. Comment on the recurring uses of the color imagery of gray, white, 
and dark. How does the use of the word melt help us understand what 
is occurring? 


4. How is Granny jilted a second time? Why should she think of it as 
a nlüng at all, in fact? She tells God "Nobody sent for you," whereas 
George certainly has been sent for. Is it possible to see a connection be- 
tween Granny’s loss of faith in man (George) and in God (who doesn't 
give her a sign of his divine love)? Has she been abandoned by God be- 
cause she has never forgiven George? 

5. Discuss the appropriateness of the various figures of speech in the story 
to Granny's state of mind. How do these figures help reveal her quali- 
ties and charcter? Discuss particularly the symbol of "the man in the 
cart." In this connection, see Matt. 25: 1- 13 for the parable of the bride- 
groom. How does Porter make natural the scriptural reference? 

6. Explain the meaning of "John, I hardly ever lost one of them!" Is she 
ultimately defeated again, or does she triumph? 

7. If Granny has been betrayed, as she feels, by being jilted, has she her- 
self ever betrayed others by being tough, sour, or embittered? What 
is her attitude toward other people? 

8. How would a critic using the approach through history and society 
discuss this story? Can it be definitely, or even approximately, asso- 
ciated with any particular time and place in American history? If so, may 
the story of Granny Weatherall be taken as representative of anything 

, larger? Is her rage for order and for domination culturally symbolical 
as well as personal? Does the socio-historical interpretation add any- 
thing to that obtained from the purely psychological approach? 
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ІНЕ АРРКОАСН 
THROUGH FORM 


The Killers 


Ernest Hemingway 


ГЕ door of Henry’s lunchroom opened and two men 
came in. They sat down at the counter. 

"What's yours?" George asked them. 

"I don't know," one of the men said. "What do you want to 
eat, AI?" 

"I don't know,” said Al. "I don't know what I want to eat." 

Outside it was getting dark. The streetlight came on outside the 
window. The two men at the counter read the menu. From the other 
end of the counter Nick Adams watched them. He had been talking 
to George when they came in. 

"Ill have a roast pork tenderlion with apple sauce and mashed 
potatoes," the first man said. 

"It isn't ready yet." 

"What the hell do you put it on the card for?" 

"Ihat's the dinner," George explained. "You can get that at six 
o'clock." 


George looked at the clock on the wall behind the counter. 
"It's five o'clock." 


"The clock says twenty minutes past five," the second man said. 

"It's twenty minutes fast." 

"Oh, to hell with the clock," the first man said. "What have you 
got to eat?" 

"I can give you any kind of sandwiches," George said. "You can 
have ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver and bacon, or a steak." 


"Give me chicken croquettes with green peas and cream sauce 
and mashed potatoes." 


"That's the dinner." 


"Everything we want's the dinner, eh? That's the way you 
work it." 


"I can give you ham and eggs, bacon and eggs, liver —" 
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ӨТТІ take ham and eggs,” the man called Al said. He wore a derby 
hat and a black overcoat buttoned across the chest. His face was small 
and white and he had tight lips. He wore a silk muffler and gloves. 

“Give me bacon and eggs,” said the other man. He was about 
the same size as Al. Their faces were different, but they were dressed 
like twins. Both wore overcoats too tight for them. They sat lean- 
ing forward, their elbows on the counter. 

“Got anything to drink?” Al asked. 

‘Silver beer, bevo, ginger-ale,” George said. 

“Т mean you got anything to drink?" 

"Just those I said.” 

“This is a hot town,” said the other. “What do they call it?” 

“Summit.” 

“Ever hear of it?” Al asked his friend. 

“Мо,” said the friend. 

“What do you do here nights?” Al asked. 

“They eat the dinner," his friend said. "They all come here and 
eat the big dinner." 

"That's right," George said. 

"So you think that's right?" Al asked George. 

"Sure," said George. 

“You're a pretty bright boy, aren't you?" 

"Sure," said George. 

“Well, you're not,” said the other little man. "Is he, AI?" 

"He's dumb," said Al. He turned to Nick. "What's your name?" 

“Adams.” 

“Another bright boy,” Al said. “Ain’t he a bright boy, Max?” 

“The town’s full of bright boys,” Max said. 

George put the two platters, one of ham and eggs, the other of 
bacon and eggs, on the counter. He set down two sidedishes of fried 
potatoes and closed the wicket into the kitchen. 

“Which 1s yours?” he asked Al. 

"Don't you remember?” 

"Ham and eggs." 

“Just a bright boy," Max said. He leaned forward and took the 
ham and eggs. Both men ate with their gloves on. George watched 
them eat. 

"What are you looking at?" Max looked at George. 

"Nothing." 

“The hell you were. You were looking at me." 

"Maybe the boy meant it for a joke, Max," AI said. 

George laughed. 
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“You don’t have to laugh," Max said to him. “You don’t have 
to laugh at all, see?” 

“All right,” said George. 

"So he thinks it's all right." Max turned to Al. "He thinks it's all 
right. That’s a good one.” 

“Oh, he’s a thinker,” Al said. They went on eating. 

"What's the bright boy's name down the counter?” Al asked Max. 

"Hey, bright boy,” Max said to Nick. "You go around on the other 
side of the counter with your boy friend." 

"What's the idea?" Nick asked. 

“There isn't any idea." 

"You better go around, bright boy," Al said. Nick went around 
behind the counter. 

"What's the idea?" George asked. 

"None of your damn business,” Al said. "Who's out in the kitchen?" 

“Тһе nigger." 

"What do you mean the nigger?" 

“Тһе nigger that cooks." 

“Tell him to come in." 

"What's the idea?" 

"Tell him to come in." 

"Where do you think you are?" 

"We know damn well where we are," the man called Max said. 
"Do we look silly?" 

"You talk silly,” Al said to him. “What the hell do you argue with 
this kid for? Listen," he said to George, "tell the nigger to come out 
here." 

"What are you going to do to him?" 

"Nothing. Use your head, bright boy. What would we do to a 
nigger?" 

George opened the slit that opened back into the kitchen. "Sam," 
he called. "Come in here a minute." 

The door to the kitchen opened and the nigger came in. "What 
was 1t?" he asked. The two men at the counter took a look at him. 

“АП right, nigger. You stand right there,” Al said. 

Sam, the nigger, standing in his apron, looked at the two men 
sitting at the counter. "Yes, sir," he said. Al got down from his stool. 

"Im going back to the kitchen with the nigger and bright boy,” 
he said. "Go on back to the kitchen, nigger. You go with him, bright 
boy." The little man walked after Nick and Sam, the cook, back into 
the kitchen. The door shut after them. The man called Max sat at 
the counter opposite George. He didn't look at George but looked 
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in the mirror than ran along back of the counter. Henry's had been 
made over from a saloon into a lunch counter, 

“Well, bright boy,” Max said, looking into the mirror, “why don’t 
you say something?” 

"What's it all about?” 

“Hey, Al,” Max called, “bright boy wants to know what it’s all 
about.” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” Al’s voice came from the kitchen. 

“What do you think it’s all about?” 

“I don't know." 

"What do you think?" 

Max looked into the mirror all the time he was talking. 

"| wouldn't say." 

“Hey, Al, bright boy says he wouldn't say what he thinks it's all 
about. 

"I can hear you, all right,” Al said from the kitchen. Не had 
propped open the slit that dishes passed through into the kitchen with 
a catsup bottle. "Listen, bright boy," he said from the kitchen to 
George. "Stand a little further along the bar. You move a little to the 
left, Max." He was like a photographer arranging for a group picture. 

"Talk to me, bright boy," Max said. "What do you think's going 
to happen?" 

George did not say anything. 

"Ill tell you," Max said. "We're going to kill a Swede. Do you 
know a big Swede named Ole Andreson?" 

"Yes." 

"He comes here to eat every night, don't he?" 

"Sometimes he comes here." 

"He comes here at six o'clock, don't he?" 

"[f he comes." 

"We know all that, bright boy," Max said. "Talk about something 
else. Ever go to the movies?" 

"Once in a while." 

"You ought to go to the movies more. The movies are fine for 
a bright boy like you." 

"What are you going to kill Ole Andreson for? What did he ever 
do to you?" 

"He never had a chance to do anything to us. He never even 
seen us." 

" And he's only going to see us once," Al said from the kitchen. 

"What are you going to kill him for, then?" George asked. 

"We're killing him for a friend. Just to oblige a friend, bright boy." 
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“Shut up,” said Al from the kitchen. “You talk too goddamn 
much.” 

“Well, I got to keep bright boy amused. Don’t I, bright boy?” 

“You talk too damn much,” Al said. “Тһе nigger and my bright 
boy are amused by themselves. I got them tied up like a couple of 
girl friends in the convent.” 

"I suppose you were in a convent." 

“You never know.” 

“You were in a kosher convent. That’s where you were.” 

George looked up at the clock. 

"lf anybody comes in you tell them the cook is off, and if they 
keep after it, you tell them you'll go back and cook yourself. Do you 
get that, bright boy?” 

“All right,” George said. “What you going to do with us after- 
ward?” 

“That'll depend,” Max said. "That's one of those things you never 
know at the time." 

George looked up at the clock. It was a quarter past six. The door 
from the street opened. А streetcar motorman came in. 

"Hello, George," he said. "Can I get supper?" 

"Sam's gone out," George said. "He'll be back in about half an 
hour." 

"I'd better go up the street," the motorman said. George looked 
at the clock. It was twenty minutes past six. 

“That was nice, bright boy," Max said. "You're a regular little 
gentleman." 

"He knew I'd blow his head off," Al said from the kitchen. 

"No;" said Max. "It ain't that. Bright boy is nice. He's a nice boy. 
I like him." 

At six-fifty-five George said: "He's not coming." 

Two other people had been in the lunchroom. Once George had 
gone out to the kitchen and made a ham-and-egg sandwich "to go" 
that a man wanted to take with him. Inside the kitchen he saw AI, 
his derby hat tipped back, sitting on a stool beside the wicket with 
the muzzle of a sawed-off shotgun resting on the ledge. Nick and 
the cook were back to back in the corner, a towel tied in each of their 
mouths. George had cooked the sandwich, wrapped it up in oiled 
paper, put it in a bag, brought it in, and the man had paid for it and 
gone out. 

"Bright boy can do everything," Max said. "He can cook and 
everything. You'd make some girl a nice wife, bright boy." 


пі ) а ti $ . ы 
Yes,” George said. “Your friend, Ole Andreson, isn’t going 
to come.” 
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"We'll give him ten minutes," Max said. 

Max watched the mirror and the clock. The hands of the clock 
marked seven o'clock, and then five minutes past seven. 

"Come оп, Al,” said Max. "We'd better go. He's not coming.” 

"Better give him five minutes," АІ said from the kitchen. 

In the five minutes a man came in, and George explained that 
the cook was sick. 

"Why the hell don't you get another cook?" the man asked. 
" Aren't you running a lunch counter?" He went out. 

"Come on, Al," Max said. 

"What about the two bright boys and the nigger?" 

"They're all right." 

"You think so?" 

"Sure. We're through with it." 

"I don't like it,” said Al. "It's sloppy. You talk too much." 

"Oh, what the hell," said Max. "We got to keep amused, haven't 
we?" 

“You talk too much, all the same," Al said. He came out from 
the kitchen. The cut-off barrels of the shotgun made a slight bulge 
under the waist of his too tight-fitting overcoat. He straightened his 
coat with his gloved hands. 

"So long, bright boy,” he said to George. "You got a lot of luck.” 

“That’s the truth," Max said. "You ought to play the races, bright 
boy." 

The two of them went out the door. George watched them, through 
the window, pass under the arc light and cross the street. In their 
tight overcoats and derby hats they looked like a vaudeville team. 
George went back through the swinging door into the kitchen and 
untied Nick and the cook. 

“I don't want any more of that,” said Sam, the cook. "I don't want 
any more of that." 

Nick stood up. He had never had a towel in his mouth before. 

"Say," he said. "What the hell?" He was trying to swagger it off. 

"They were going to kill Ole Andreson,” George said. "They were 
going to shoot him when he came in to eat." 

"Ole Andreson?" 


"Sure." 
The cook felt the corners of his mouth with his thumbs. 


“They all gone?" he asked. 

"Yeah," said George. "They're ропе now." 

"I don't like it," said the cook. "I don't like any of it at all." 
"Listen," George said to Nick. "You better go see Ole Andreson." 


“All right." 
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“You better not have anything to do with it at АП,” бат, the cook, 
said. “You better stay way out of it.” 

"Don't go if you don’t want to,” George said. 

"Mixing up in this ain't going to get you anywhere,” the cook 
said. "You stay out of it." 

"I'll go see him," Nick said to George. "Where does he live?" 

The cook turned away. 

"Little boys always know what they want to do," he said. 

"He lives up at Hirsch's rooming house," George said to Nick. 

"lll go up there." 

Outside the arc light shone through the bare branches of a tree. 
Nick walked up the street beside the car tracks and turned at the next 
arc light down a side street. Three houses up the street was Hirsch's 
rooming house. Nick walked up the two steps and pushed the bell. 
А woman came to the door. 

"Is Ole Andreson here?" 

"Do you want to see him?" 

"Yes, if he's in." 

Nick followed the woman up a flight of stairs and back to the 
end of a corridor. She knocked on the door. 

"Who is it?" 

"It's somebody to see you, Mr. Andreson,” the woman said. 

"Its Nick Adams.” 

“Come in.” 

Nick opened the door and went into the room. Ole Andreson 
was lying on the bed with all his clothes on. He had been a heavy- 
weight prize fighter and he was too long for the bed. He lay with his 
head on two pillows. He did not look at Nick. 

“What was it?” he asked. 

“I was up at Henry’s,” Nick said, “and two fellows came in and 
tied up me and the cook, and they said they were going to kill you.” 

It sounded silly when he said it. Ole Andreson said nothing. 

"They put us out in the kitchen,” Nick went on. "They were going 
to shoot you when you came in to supper." 

is Andreson looked at the wall and did not say anything. 

n thought I better come and tell you about it." 

ere isn't anything I can do about it," Ole Andreson said. 

“YH tell you what they were like." 

“I don't want to know what they were like," Ole Andreson said. 
He looked at the wall. “Thanks for coming to tell me about it.” 

"That's all right." 

Nick looked at the big man lying on the bed. 
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"Don't you want me to go and see the police?" 

“Ко,” Ole Andreson said. "That wouldn't do any good." 

"Isn't there something I could do?" 

"No. There ain't anything to do." 

"Maybe it was just a bluff." 

"No. It ain't just a bluff." 

Ole Andreson rolled over toward the wall. 

"The only thing is," he said, talking toward the wall, "I just can't 
make up my mind to go out. I been in here all day." 

"Couldn't you get out of town?" 

"No," Ole Andreson said. "I'm through with all that running 
around." 

He looked at the wall. 

"There ain't anything to do now." 

"Couldn't you fix it up some way?" 

"No. I got in wrong." He talked in the same flat voice. "There 
ain't anything to do. After a while I'll make up my mind to go out." 

"| better go back and see George," Nick said. 

"So long," said Ole Andreson. He did not look toward Nick. 
"Thanks for coming around." 

Nick went out. As he shut the door he saw Ole Andreson with 
all his clothes on, lying on the bed looking at the wall. 

"He's been in his room all day,” the landlady said downstairs. 
“I guess he don't feel well. I said to him: ‘Mr. Andreson, you ought to 
go out and take a walk on a nice fall day like this,’ but he didn’t 
feel like it.” 

“Не doesn’t want to go out.” 

“I’m sorry he don’t feel well,” the woman said. “He’s an awfully 
nice man. He was in the ring, you know.” 


"I know it." 
"You'd never know it except from the way his face is,” the woman 


said. They stood talking just inside the street door. "He's just 
as gentle." 

“Well, good night, Mrs. Hirsch," Nick said. 

"lm not Mrs. Hirsch," the woman said. "She owns the place. I 
just look after it for her. I’m Mrs. Bell.” 

"Well, good night, Mrs. Bell," Nick said. 

"Good night," the woman said. 

Nick walked up the dark street to the corner under the arc light, 
and then along the car tracks to Henry's eating house. George was 
inside, back of the counter. 

"Did you see Ole?" 
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"Yes," said Nick. "He's in his room and he won't go out." 

The cook opened the door from the kitchen when he heard Nick's 
voice. 

“T don't even listen to it," he said and shut the door. 

“Did you tell him about it?” George asked. 

“Sure. I told him but he knows what it’s all about.” 

"What's he going to do?” 

“Nothing.” 

"They'll kill him." 

"] guess they will." l 

“He must have got mixed up in something in Chicago.” 

“I guess so,” said Nick. 

“Its a hell of a thing.” 

“Its an awful thing,” Nick said. 

They did not say anything. George reached down for a towel 
and wiped the counter. 

“I wonder what he did?” Nick said. 

"Double-crossed somebody. That's what they kill them for." 

“I'm going to get out of this town,” Nick said. 

"Yes," said George. "That's a good thing to do.” 

"I can't stand to think about him waiting in the room and know- 
ing he's going to get it. It's too damned awful." 

"Well," said George, "you better not think about it." 
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The Theory of Formal Criticism 


The formal critic is one who approaches fiction through a study of 
formal elements: that is, he studies the work itself—its form, struc- 
ture, and style. There are many things that do not concern a formal 
critic. He is not concerned with questions relating to the biography 
and personality of an author. He is not concerned with the place of 
a work in a literary tradition. Nor is he concerned with the mytholog- 
ical or psychological implications of a work or the social or histori- 
cal effects of a work. The formal critic, then; is one who concentrates 
only on the piece of literature he is evaluating. 

When contrasted with the three preceding approaches, which 
are called "extrinsic," this approach is "intrinsic." The formal critic 
does not rely on materials derived from external bodies of knowl- 
edge, such as anthropology, history, or psychology, to illuminate 
the work under discussion. The formal critic analyzes a particular 
work as a structure that contains within itself all the information 
required to understand and appreciate it. The basic assumption under- 
lying this approach is that a work of art should be evaluated in artis- 
tic terms, not in psychological, ethical, or historical terms. 

The Approach through Form, which since 1925 has been the most 
widespread and influential in the study of literature, began as a reac- 
tion against the Socio-Historical Approach, which, as one critic has 
said, taught him everything about a poem except why it was a poem. 
In other words, the emphasis on the external circumstances of a lit- 
erary work completely obscured the artistry of the work itself. The 
Formal Approach concentrates on the work itself, assuming that each 
short story, each poem, each novel, is self-sufficient. The formal critic 
considers the proper approach to be an effort to understand the 
principle of unity that makes the work a separate and distinct artistic 
creation. He attempts to define the structure of each work by 
discovering its elements (plot, character, diction, and so on), the rela- 
tionship of the elements to one another, and the relationship of all 
the elements to the whole. The formal critic refuses to separate con- 
tent and form. For him, the form is not an external mold into which 
some kind of subject matter is poured, but rather form is the very 
determinant of what that content is. According to Professor Mark 
Schorer, ". . . it is only when we speak of the achieved content, the 
form, the work of art as a work of art, that we speak as critics. The 
difference between content, or experience, and achieved content, 
or art, is technique. When we speak of technique, then, we speak 


of nearly everything." 
The formal critic concerns himself primarily with questions of 
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technique. He asks questions that point inward toward the work, not 
outward and away from it. He is concerned with unity and internal 
consistency. He is also concerned with structural questions: how many 
parts does this story have? what is the order of the parts? what is 
the specific function or functions of each of the parts? what do all 
these parts finally add up to? He is concerned with the overall de- 
sign, or the presence of patterns, in a work, such as the recurrence 
of symbols, the progression in a series of incidents, or the use of con- 
trasting or parallel characters. He is concerned with the language 
of a work, that is, the dominant figures of speech, use of images, the 
syntax and vocabulary. In fiction, he is also concerned with the effect 
of the point of view upon the story: who tells the story? how does 
the choice of narrator affect what is being narrated? what is the dif- 
ference in effect between an omniscient narrator and a story told 
either by a participant or by the central character himself? what is 
the relationship between the point of view and the style? The over- 
riding question in the entire discussion is how do all these elements 
fit together in order to achieve the total effect that a unified work 
of art has upon us? 

The formal critic is primarily descriptive; that is, he points to 
the various elements that go to make up the whole. But since his basic 
assumption is that unity 16 the first principle of artistry, if he shows 
that a particular work has nonfunctional parts, or irrelevant inci- 
dents or characters, or inappropriate language, or inconsistencies 
of any kind, he is also demonstrating a lack of unity and thereby 
rendering a value judgment as to its quality. By remaining descrip- 
tive, he can avoid the danger of confusing artistic excellence with 
personal preferences: the two statements “I like it” and “This is good” 
are not synonymous. It may, thus, even be possible for the formal 
critic to dislike a particular story for its moral, ethical, or political 
aspects, but to be able to say objectively that as a work of art, and 
in purely artistic terms, it is good art. In this way, the formal critic 
tries to distinguish the primary character of a poem or story from 
its secondary, or instrumental, character: he tries to distinguish the 
artistry of a work from its use as a medium for communicating polit- 
ical, religious, or moral doctrine. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What 15 the source of the narrative; that is, who tells the story? How 
involved in or detached from the events is the narrator? Contrast this 
point of view with those found in the preceding three stories. 
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10. 


Describe the typical kind of syntax used by the author, that 1s, the way 
the author arranges words to form sentences. Describe the quality of 
his vocabulary, that is, its richness or thinness, its complexity or its 
colloquial nature, and so on. Relate this syntax and diction to your an- 
swer to the first question above on point of view. How do they all work 
together? 

How is the story structured? Is it primarily a narrative account or is 
it a series of individual scenes? What pattern, if any, do you see in the 
arrangement of the scenes? In which scene do you think the climax 
occurs? 

Who is the story about—Al and Max, Ole Andreson, Nick, or George 
and Sam? Justify your answer by relating it to your analysis of scenes 
in question 3. 

During the course of the story, a number of things go wrong or are 
not what the characters think them to be. Apparently Hemingway 
1s creating some kind of pattern, Enumerate these various instances. 
Which is the most important? How does it point to the meaning of 
the story? 

Discuss the three similes used by Hemingway to describe the killers. 
What are the connotations of these similes? How do they relate to what 
happens to the protagonist? 

What is the function of the short scene between Nick and Mrs. Bell 
after he has left Ole Andreson’s bedroom? 

Some students, reading the story too hastily, think that nothing hap- 
pens in it. Is this a valid criticism? Are all the characters the same at 
the end of the story as they were in the beginning? Contrast the last 
words of Sam, George, and Nick. 

Whatever your replies to the preceding questions dealing with form, 
structure, and style—the formal concerns—it is obvious that “The 
Killers” does not have a highly plotted narrative, or at least not a highly 
visible plot. Using the approach through psychology, how would you 
describe what happens in the story? Do the formal approach and the 
psychological approach reinforce one another in interpreting the story? 
One archetypal theme in literature deals with what has been called 
the “initiation,” which describes a young protagonist undergoing a 
change of character or knowledge or both, the result being to lead him 
toward maturity. Discuss “The Killers” as an illustration of this arche- 
type. How far toward or into the adult world is the protagonist led? 
Exactly what is the nature of the change or changes? 
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А 5ТОКҮ 
FOR ANALYSIS 


My Kinsman, 
Major Molineux 


Nathaniel Hawthorne 


А“ the kings of Great Britain had assumed the right 
of appointing the colonial governors, the measures 
of the latter seldom met with the ready and generous approbation 
which had been paid to those of their predecessors, under the orig- 
inal charters. The people looked with most jealous scrutiny to the 
exercise of power which did not emanate from themselves, and they 
usually rewarded their rulers with slender gratitude for the compli- 
ances by which, in softening their instructions from beyond the sea, 
they had incurred the reprehension of those who gave them. The 
annals of Massachusetts Bay will inform us, that of six governors 
in the space of about forty years from the surrender of the old char- 
ter, under James II, two were imprisoned by a popular insurrection; 
a third, as Hutchinson inclines to believe, was driven from the prov- 
ince by the whizzing of a musket ball; a fourth, in the opinion of 
the same historian, was hastened to his grave by continual bicker- 
ings with the House of Representatives; and the remaining two, as 
well as their successors, till the revolution, were favored with few 
and brief intervals of peaceful sway. The inferior members of the 
court party, in times of high political excitement, led scarcely a more 
desirable life. These remarks may serve as a preface to the follow- 
ing adventures, which chanced upon a summer night, not far from 
a hundred years ago. The reader, in order to avoid a long and dry 
detail of colonial affairs, is requested to dispense with an account 
of the train of circumstances that had caused much temporary inflam- 
mation of the popular mind. 

It was near nine o'clock of a moonlight evening, when a boat 
crossed the ferry with a single passenger, who had obtained his con- 
veyance at that unusual hour by the promise of an extra fare. While he 
stood on the landing place, searching іп either pocket for the means of 
fulfilling his agreement, the ferryman lifted a lantern, by the aid of which, 
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апа the newly risen moon, he took a very accurate survey of the 
stranger's figure. He was a youth of barely eighteen years, evidently 
country-bred, and now, as it should seem, upon his first visit to town. 
He was clad in a coarse gray coat, well worn, but in excellent repair; 
his under garments were durably constructed of leather, and fitted tight 
to a pair of serviceable and well-shaped limbs; his stockings of blue yarn 
were the incontrovertible work of a mother or a sister; and on his 
head was a three-cornered hat, which in its better days had perhaps 
sheltered the graver brow of the lad's father. Under his left arm was 
a heavy cudgel formed of an oak sapling, and retaining a part of the 
hardened root; and his equipment was completed by a wallet, not 
so abundantly stocked as to incommode the vigorous shoulders on 
which it hung. Brown, curly hair, well-shaped features, and bright, 
cheerful eyes were nature's gifts, and worth all that art could have 
done for his adornment. 

The youth, one of whose names was Robin, finally drew from 
his pocket the half of a little province bill of five shillings, which, 
in the depreciation in that sort of currency, did but satisfy the ferry- 
man's demand, with the surplus of a sexangular piece of parchment, 
valued at three pence. He then walked forward into the town, with 
as light a step as if his day's journey had not already exceeded thirty 
miles, and with as eager an eye as if he were entering London city, 
instead of the little metropolis of a New England colony. Before Robin 
had proceeded far, however, it occurred to him that he knew not 
whither to direct his steps; so he paused, and looked up and down 
the narrow street, scrutinizing the small and mean wooden build- 
ings that were scattered on either side. 

“This low hovel cannot be my kinsman's dwelling,” thought he, 
^nor yonder old house, where the moonlight enters at the broken 
casement; and truly I see none hereabouts that might be worthy of 
him. It would have been wise to inquire my way of the ferryman, 
and doubtless he would have gone with me, and earned a shilling 
from the Major for his pains. But the next man I meet will do as well." 

He resumed his walk, and was glad to perceive that the street 
now became wider, and the houses more respectable in their appear- 
ance. He soon discerned a figure moving on moderately in advance, 
and hastened his steps to overtake it. As Robin drew nigh, he saw 
that the passenger was a man in years, with a full periwig of gray 
hair, a wide-skirted coat of dark cloth, and silk stockings rolled above 
his knees. He carried a long and polished cane, which he struck down 
perpendicularly before him at every step; and at regular intervals 
he uttered two successive hems, of a peculiarly solemn and sepul- 
chral intonation. Having made these observations, Robin laid hold 
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of the skirt of the old man’s coat, just when the light from the open 
door and windows of a barber’s shop fell upon both their figures. 

“Good evening to you, honored sir,” said he, making a low bow, 
and still retaining his hold of the skirt. "I pray you tell me whereabouts 
is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux.” 

The youth’s question was uttered very loudly; and one of the 
barbers, whose razor was descending on a well-soaped chin, and 
another, who was dressing a Ramillies wig, left their occupations, 
and came to the door. The citizen, in the meantime, turned a long- 
favored countenance upon Robin, and answered him in a tone of 
excessive anger and annoyance. His two sepulchral hems, however, 
broke into the very center of his rebuke, with most singular effect, 
like a thought of the cold grave obtruding among wrathful passions. 

“Let go my garment, fellow! I tell you, I know not the man you 
speak of. What! I have authority, I have—hem, hem — authority; 
and if this be the respect you show for your betters, your feet shall be 
brought acquainted with the stocks by daylight, tomorrow morning!" 

Robin released the eld man's skirt, and hastened away, pursued 
by an ill-mannered roar of laughter from the barber's shop. He was 
at first considerably surprised by the result of his question, but, being 
a shrewd youth, soon thought himself able to account for the mystery. 

"This is some country representative," was his conclusion, “who 
has never seen the inside of my kinsman's door, and lacks the breed- 
ing to answer a stranger civilly. The man is old, or verily — I might 
be tempted to turn back and smite him on the nose. Ah, Robin, Robin! 
even the barber's boys laugh at you for choosing such a guide! You 
will be wiser in time, friend Robin." 

He now became entangled in a succession of crooked and narrow 
streets, which crossed each other, and meandered at no great distance 
from the waterside. The smell of tar was obvious to his nostrils, the 
masts of vessels pierced the moonlight above the tops of the build- 
ings, and the numerous signs, which Robin paused to read, informed 
him that he was near the center of business. But the streets were emp- 
ty, the shops were closed, and lights were visible only in the second 
stories of a few dwelling houses. At length, on the corner of a narrow 
lane, through which he was passing, he beheld the broad countenance 
of a British hero swinging before the door of an inn, whence proceeded 
the voices of many guests. The casement of one of the lower windows 
was thrown back, and a very thin curtain permitted Robin to dis- 
tinguish a party at supper, round a well-furnished table. The frag- 
rance of the good cheer steamed forth into the outer air, and the youth 
could not fail to recollect that the last remnant of his traveling stock 
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of provision had yielded to his morning appetite, and that noon had 
found and left him dinnerless. 

“Oh, that a parchment three-penny might give me a right to sit 
down at yonder table!” said Robin, with a sigh. "But'the Major will 
make me welcome to the best of his victuals; so I will even step boldly 
in, and inquire my way, to his dwelling.” 

He entered the tavern, and was guided by the murmur of voices 
and the fumes of tobacco to the public room. It was a long and low 
apartment, with oaken walls, grown dark in the continual smoke, 
and a floor which was thickly sanded, but of no immaculate purity. 
A number of persons—the larger part of whom appeared to be mar- 
iners, or in some way connected with the sea—occupied the wooden 
benches, or leather-bottomed chairs, conversing on various matters, 
and occasionally lending their attention to some topic of general in- 
terest. Three or four little groups were draining as many bowls of 
punch, which the West India trade had long since made a familiar 
drink in the colony. Others, who had the appearance of men who 
lived by regular and laborious handicraft, preferred the insulated 
bliss of an unshared potation, and became more taciturn under its 
influence. Nearly all, in short, evinced a predilection for the Good 
Creature in some of its various shapes, for this is a vice to which, 
as Fast Day sermons of a hundred years ago will testify, we have 
a long hereditary claim. The only guests to whom Robin’s sympa- 
thies inclined him were two or three sheepish countrymen, who were 
using the inn somewhat after the fashion of a Turkish caravansary; 
they had gotten themselves into the darkest corner of the room, and 
heedless of the Nicotian atmosphere, were supping on the bread 
of their own ovens, and the bacon cured in their own chimney smoke. 
But though Robin felt a sort of brotherhood with these strangers, 
his eyes were attracted from them to a person who stood near the 
door, holding whispered conversation with a group of ill-dressed 
associates. His features were separately striking almost to grotesque- 
ness, and the whole face left a deep impression on the memory. The 
forehead bulged out into a double prominence, with a vale between; 
the nose came boldly forth in an irregular curve, and its bridge was 
of more than a finger’s breadth; the eyebrows were deep and shaggy, 
and the eyes glowed beneath them like fire in a cave. 

While Robin deliberated of whom to inquire respecting his kins- 
man’s dwelling, he was accosted by the innkeeper, a little man in 
a stained white apron, who had come to pay his professional wel- 
come to the stranger. Being in a second generation from a French 
Protestant, he seemed to have inherited the courtesy of his parent 
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nation; but no variety of circumstances was ever known to change 
his voice from the one shrill note in which he now addressed Robin. 

“From the country, I presume, sir?” said he, with a profound bow. 
“Бер leave to congratulate you on your arrival, and trust you intend 
along stay with us. Fine town here, sir, beautiful buildings, and much 
that may interest a stranger. May I hope for the honor of your com- 
mands in respect to supper?" 

"The man sees a family likeness! The rogue has guessed that I am 
related to the Major!” thought Robin, who had hitherto experienced 
little superfluous civility. 

АЛ eyes were now turned on the country lad, standing at the door, 
in his worn three-cornered hat, gray coat, leather breeches, and blue 
yarn stockings, leaning on an oaken cudgel, and bearing a wallet 
on his back. 

Robin replied to the courteous innkeeper, with such an assump- 
tion of confidence as befitted the Major's relative. "My honest friend," 
he said, "I shall make it a point to patronize your house on some oc- 
casion, when" — here he could not help lowering his voice— when, 
I may have more than a parchment three-pence in my pocket. My 
present business," continued he, speaking with lofty confidence, "is 
merely to inquire my way to the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux.” 

There was a sudden and general movement in the room, which 
Robin interpreted as expressing the eagerness of each individual to 
become his guide. But the innkeeper turned his eyes to a written pa- 
per on the wall, which he read, or seemed to read, with occasional 
recurrences to the young man’s figure. 

“What have we here?” said he, breaking his speech into little dry 
fragments. "'Left the house of the subscriber, bounden servant, 
Hezekiah Mudge, —had on, when he went away, gray coat, leather 
breeches, master's third best hat. One pound currency reward to 
whosoever shall lodge him in any jail of the providence.' Better trudge, 
boy; better trudge!” 

Robin had begun to draw his hand towards the lighter end of 
the oak cudgel, but a strange hostility in every countenance induced 
him to relinquish his purpose of breaking the courteous innkeeper's 
head. As he turned to leave the room, he encountered a sneering glance 
from the bold-featured personage whom he had before noticed; and 
no sooner was he beyond the door, than he heard a general laugh, 
in which the innkeeper's voice might be distinguished, like the drop- 
ping of small stones into a kettle. 

АЕ it not strange,” thought Robin, with his usual shrewd- 
ness, — 15 1 not strange that the confession of an empty pocket should 
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outweigh the name of my kinsman, Major Molineux? Oh, if I had 
one of those grinning rascals in the woods, where I and my oak sapling 
grew up together, I would teach him that my arm is heavy though 
my purse be light!” 

On turning the corner of the narrow lane, Robin found himself 
in a spacious street, with an unbroken line of lofty houses on each 
side, and a steepled building at the upper end, whence the ringing 
of a bell announced to the hour of nine. The light of the moon, and 
the lamps from the numerous shop windows, discovered people prom- 
enading on the pavement, and amongst them Robin had hoped to 
recognize his hitherto inscrutable relative. The result of his former 
inquiries made him unwilling to hazard another, in a scene of such 
publicity, and he determined to walk slowly and silently up the street, 
thrusting his face close to that of every elderly gentleman, in search 
of the Major's lineaments. In his progress, Robin encountered many 
gay and gallant figures. Embroidered garments of showy colors, enor- 
mous periwigs, gold-laced hats, and silver-hilted swords glided past 
him and dazzled his optics. Traveled youths, imitators of the Euro- 
pean fine gentlemen of the period, trod jauntily along, half dancing 
to the fashionable tunes which they hummed, and making poor Robin 
ashamed of his quiet and natural gait. At length, after many pauses 
to examine the gorgeous display of goods in the shop windows, and 
after suffering some rebukes for the impertinence of his scrutiny into 
people’s faces, the Major’s kinsman found himself near the steepled 
building, still unsuccessful in his search. As yet, however, he had 
seen only one side of the thronged street; so Robin crossed, and con- 
tinued the same sort of inquisition down the opposite pavement, 
with stronger hopes than the philosopher seeking an honest man, 
but with no better fortune. He had arrived about midway towards 
the lower end, from which his course began, when he overheard the 
approach of someone who struck down a cane on the flagstones at 
every step, uttering at regular intervals, two sepulchral hems. 

“Mercy on us!” quoth Robin, recognizing the sound. 

Turning a corner, which chanced to be close at his right hand, 
he hastened to pursue his researches in some other part of the town. 
His patience now was wearing low, and he seemed to feel more fa- 
tigue from his rambles since he crossed the ferry, than from his jour- 
ney of several days on the other side. Hunger also pleaded loudly 
within him, and Robin began to balance the propriety of demand- 
ing, violently, and with lifted cudgel, the necessary guidance from 
the first solitary passenger whom he should meet. While a resolu- 
tion to this effect was gaining strength, he entered a street of mean 
appearance, on either side of which a row of ill-built houses was 
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straggling towards the harbor. The moonlight fell upon no passenger 
along the whole extent, but in the third domicile which Robin passed 
there was a half-opened door, and his keen glance detected a woman’s 
garment within. 

“My luck may be better here,” said he to himself. 

Accordingly, he approached the door, and beheld it shut closer 
as he did so; yet an open space remained, sufficing for the fair occu- 
pant to observe the stranger, without a corresponding display on 
her part. All that Robin could discern was a strip of scarlet petticoat, 
and the occasional sparkle of an eye, as if the moonbeams were trem- 
bling on some bright thing. 

“Pretty mistress,” for I may call her so with a good conscience, 
thought the shrewd youth, since I know nothing to the contrary, — 
“my sweet pretty mistress, will you be kind enough to tell me where- 
abouts I must seek the dwelling of my kinsman, Major Molineux?” 

Robin’s voice was plaintive and winning, and the female, seeing 
nothing to be shunned in the handsome country youth, thrust open 
the door, and came forth into the moonlight. She was a dainty lit- 
tle figure, with a white neck, round arms, and a slender waist, at the 
extremity of which her scarlet petticoat jutted out over a hoop, as 
if she were standing in a balloon. Moreover, her face was oval and 
pretty, her hair dark beneath the little cap, and her bright eyes pos- 
sessed a sly freedom, which triumphed over those of Robin. 

“Major Molineux dwells here,” said this fair woman. 

Now, her voice was the sweetest Robin had heard that night, yet 
he could not help doubting whether that sweet voice spoke Gospel 
truth. He looked up and down the mean street, and then surveyed 
the house before which they stood. It was a small, dark edifice of 
two stories, the second of which projected over the lower floor, and 
the front apartment had the aspect of a shop for petty commodities. 

“Now, truly, I am in luck,” replied Robin, cunningly, “and so 
indeed is my kinsman, the Major, in having so pretty a housekeeper. 
But I prithee trouble him to step to the door; I will deliver him a mes- 
sage from his friends in the country, and then go back to my lodgings 
at the inn.” 

“Nay, the Major has been abed this hour or more,” said the lady 
of the scarlet petticoat; “and it would be to little purpose to disturb 
him tonight, seeing his evening draught was of the strongest. But 
he is a kind-hearted man, and it would be as much as my life’s worth 
to let a kinsman of his turn away from the door. You are the good 
old gentleman's very picture, and I could swear that was his rainy- 
weather hat. Also he has garments very much resembling those leather 
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smallclothes, But come in, I pray, for I bid you hearty welcome in 
his name." 

So saying, the fair and hospitable dame took our hero by the hand; 
and the touch was light, and the force was gentleness, and though 
Robin read in her eyes what he did not hear in her words, yet the 
slender-waisted woman in the scarlet petticoat proved stronger than 
the athletic country youth. She had drawn his half-willing footsteps 
nearly to the threshold, when the opening of a door in the neighbor- 
hood startled the Major's housekeeper, and, leaving the Major's 
kinsman, she vanished speedily into her own domicile. A heavy yawn 
preceded the appearance of a man, who, like the Moonshine of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe, carried a lantern, needlessly aiding his sister lumi- 
nary in the heavens. As he walked sleepily up the street, he turned 
his broad, dull face on Robin, and displayed a long staff, spiked at 
the end. 

"Home, vagabond, home!" said the watchman, in accents that 
seemed to fall asleep as soon as they were uttered. "Home, or we'll 
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set you in the stocks by peep of day! 

“This is the second hint of this kind,” thought Robin. “I wish they 
would end my difficulties, by setting me there tonight." 

Nevertheless, the youth felt an instinctive antipathy towards the 
guardian of midnight order, which at first prevented him from ask- 
ing his usual question. But just when the man was about to vanish 
behind the corner, Robin resolved not to lose the opportunity, and 
shouted lustily after him, — 

"I say, friend! will you guide me to the house of my kinsman, 
Major Molineux?" 

The watchman made no reply, but turned the corner and was 
gone; yet Robin seemed to hear the sound of drowsy laughter steal- 
ing along the solitary street. At that moment, also, a pleasant titter 
saluted him from the open window above his head; he looked up, 
and caught the sparkle of a saucy eye; a round arm beckoned to him, 
and next he heard light footsteps descending the staircase within. 
But Robin, being of the household of a New England clergyman, was 
a good youth, as well as a shrewd one; so he resisted temptation, 
and fled away. 

He now roamed desperately, and at random, through the town, 
almost ready to believe that a spell was on him, like that by which 
a wizard of his country had once kept three pursuers wandering, 
a whole winter night, within twenty paces of the cottage which they 
sought. The streets lay before him, strange and desolate, and the lights 
were extinguished in almost every house. Twice, however, little 
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parties of men, among whom Robin distinguished individuals іп out- 
landish attire, came hurrying along; but, though on both occasions, 
they paused to address him, such intercourse did not at all enlight- 
en his perplexity. They did but utter a few words in some language 
of which Robin knew nothing, and perceiving his inability to an- 
swer, bestowed a curse upon him in plain English and hastened away. 
Finally, the lad determined to knock at the door of every mansion 
that might appear’ worth to be occupied by his kinsman, trusting 
that perseverance would overcome the fatality that had hitherto 
thwarted him. Firm in his resolve, he was passing beneath the walls of 
a church, which formed the corner of two streets, when, as he turned 
into a shade of its steeple, he encountered a bulky stranger, muffled 
in a cloak. The man was proceeding with the speed of earnest business, 
but Robin planted himself full before him, holding the oak cudgel 
with both hands across his body as a bar to further passage. 

“Halt, honest man, and answer me a question,” said he, very res- 
olutely. “Tell me, this instant, whereabouts is the dwelling of my 
kinsman, Major Molineux!” 

“Keep your tongue between your teeth, fool, and let me pass!” 
said a deep, gruff voice, which Robin partly remembered. “Let me 
pass, or I'll strike you to the earth!” 

“No, no, neighbor!” cried Robin, flourishing his cudgel, and then 
thrusting its larger end close to the man’s muffled face. “No, no, I’m 
not the fool you take me for, nor do you pass till I have an answer 
to my question. Whereabouts is the dwelling of my kinsman, Major 
Molineux?” 

The stranger, instead of attempting to force his passage, stepped 
back into the moonlight, unmuffled his face, and stared full into that 
of Robin. 

“Watch here an hour, and Major Molineux will pass by,” said he. 

Robin gazed with dismay and astonishment on the unprecedent- 
ed physiognomy of the speaker. The forehead with its double prom- 
inence, the broad hooked nose, the shaggy eyebrows, and fiery eyes 
were those which he had noticed at the inn, but the man’s complexion 
had undergone a singular, or, more properly, a twofold change. 
One side of the face blazed an intense red, while the other was black 
as midnight, the division line being in the broad bridge of the nose; 
and a mouth which seemed to extend from ear to ear was black or 
red, in contrast to the color of the cheek. The effect was as if two 
individual devils, a fiend of fire and a fiend of darkness, had united 
themselves to form this infernal visage. The stranger grinned in 
Robin’s face, muffled his party-colored features, 


| and was out of sight 
in a moment. 
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"Strange things we travelers see!” ejaculated Robin. 

He seated himself, however, upon the steps of the church door, 
resolving to wait the appointed time for his kinsman. A few moments 
were consumed in philosophical speculations upon the species of 
man who had just left him; but having settled this point shrewdly, 
rationally, and satisfactorily, he was compelled to look elsewhere 
for his amusement. And first he threw his eyes along the street. It was 
of more respectable appearance than most of those into which he 
had wandered; and the moon, creating, like the imaginative power, 
a beautiful strangeness in familiar objects, gave something of ro- 
mance to a scene that might not have possessed it in the light of day. 
The irregular and often quaint architecture of the houses, some of 
whose roofs were broken into numerous little peaks, while others 
ascended, steep and narrow, into a single point, and others again 
were square; the pure snow-white of some of their complexions, the 
aged darkness of others, and the thousand sparklings, reflected from 
bright substances in the walls of many; these matters engaged Robin's 
attention for a while, and then began to grow wearisome. Next he 
endeavored to define the forms of distant objects, starting away, 
with almost ghostly indistinctness, just as his eye appeared to grasp 
them; and finally he took a minute survey of an edifice which stood 
on the opposite side of the street, directly in front of the church door, 
where he was stationed. It was a large, square mansion, distinguished 
from its neighbors by a balcony, which rested on tall pillars, and 
by an elaborate Gothic window, communicating therewith. 

"Perhaps this is the very house I have been seeking," thought Robin. 

Then he strove to speed away the time, by listening to a murmur 
which swept continually along the street, yet was scarcely audible, 
except to an unaccustomed ear like hus; it was a low, dull, dreamy 
sound, compounded of many noises, each of which was at too great 
a distance to be separately heard. Robin marveled at this snore of 
a sleeping town, and marveled more whenever its continuity was 
broken by now and then a distant shout, apparently loud where it 
originated. But altogether it was a sleep-inspiring sound, and, to shake 
off its drowsy influence, Robin arose, and climbed a window frame, 
that he might view the interior of the church. There the moonbeams 
came trembling in, and fell down upon the deserted pews, and ex- 
tended along the quiet aisles. A fainter yet more awful radiance was 
hovering around the pulpit, and one solitary ray had dared to rest 
upon the open page of the great Bible. Had nature, in that deep hour, 
become a worshipper in the house which man had built? Or was that 
heavenly light the visible sanctity of the place,— visible because no 
earthly and impure feet were within the walls? The scene made Robin's 
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heart shiver with a sensation of loneliness stronger than he had ever 
felt in the remotest depths of his native woods; so he turned away 
and sat down again before the door. There were graves around the 
church, and now an uneasy thought obtruded into Robin’s breast. 
What if the object of his search, which had been so often and so 
strangely thwarted, were all the time mouldering in his shroud? What 
if his kinsman should glide through yonder gate, and nod and smile 
to him in dimly passing by? 

“Oh that any breathing thing were here with me!” said Robin. 

Recalling his thoughts from the uncomfortable track, he sent them 
over forest, hill, and stream, and attempted to imagine how that even- 
ing of ambiguity and weariness had been spent by his father’s house- 
hold. He pictured them assembled at the door, beneath the tree, the 
great old tree, which had been spared for its huge twisted trunk and 
venerable shade, when a thousand leafy brethren fell. There, at the 
going down of the summer sun, it was his father’s custom to perform 
domestic worship, that the neighbors might come and join with 
him like brothers of the family, and that the wayfaring man might 
pause to drink at the fountain, and keep his heart pure by freshen- 
ing memory of home. Robin distinguished the seat of every individ- 
ual of the little audience; he saw the good man in the midst, holding 
the Scriptures in the golden light that fell from the western clouds; 
he beheld him close the book and all rise up to pray. He heard the 
old thanksgivings for daily mercies, the old supplications for their 
continuance, to which he had so often listened in weariness, but which 
were now among his dear remembrances. He perceived the slight 
inequality of his father’s voice when he came to speak of the absent 
one; he noted how his mother turned her face to the broad and knot- 
ted trunk; how his elder brother scorned, because the beard was rough 
upon his upper lip, to permit his features to be moved; how the young- 
er sister drew down a low hanging branch before her eyes; and how 
the little one of all, whose sports had hitherto broken the decorum of 
the scene, understood the prayer for her playmate, and burst into 
clamorous grief. Then he saw them go in at the door; and when Robin 
would have entered also, the latch tinkled into its place, and he was 
excluded from his home. 

" Am I here, or there?" cried Robin, starting; for all at once, when 
his thoughts had become visible and audible in a dream, the long, 
wide, solitary street shone out before him. 

He aroused himself, and endeavored to fix his attention stead- 
ily upon the large edifice which he had surveyed before. But still his 
mind kept vibrating between fancy and reality; 


by turns, the pillars 
of the balcony lengthened into the tall, bare stem 


6 of pines, dwindled 
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down to human figures, settled again into their true shape and size, 
and then commenced a new succession of changes. For a single mo- 
ment, when he deemed himself awake, he could have sworn that a 
visage — one which he seemed to remember, yet could not absolute- 
ly name as his kinsman’s—was looking towards him from the Gothic 
window. A deeper sleep wrestled with and nearly overcame him, 
but fled at the sound of footsteps along the opposite pavement. Robin 
rubbed his eyes, discerned a man passing at the foot of the balcony, 
and addressed him in a loud, peevish, and lamentable cry. 

“Hallo, friend! must I wait here all night for my kinsman, Major 
Molineux?” 

The sleeping echoes awoke, and answered the voice; and the pas- 
senger, barely able to discern a figure sitting in the oblique shade 
of the steeple, traversed the street to obtain a nearer view. He was 
himself a gentleman in the prime, of open, intelligent, cheerful, and 
altogether prepossessing countenance. Perceiving a country youth, 
apparently homeless and without friends, he accosted him in a tone 
of real kindness, which had become strange to Robin’s ears. 

“Well, my good lad, why are you sitting here?” inquired he. “Can 
I be of service to you in any way?” 

"I am afraid not, sir,” replied Robin, despondingly; “yet I shall 
take it kindly, if you'll answer me a single question. I've been search- 
ing, half the night, for one Major Molineux; now, sir, is there really 
such a person in these parts, or am I dreaming?” 

“Major Molineux! The name is not altogether strange to me,” 
said the gentleman, smiling. “Have you any objection to telling me 
the nature of your business with him?” 

Then Robin briefly related that his father was a clergyman, settled 
on a small salary, at a long distance back in the country, and that 
he and Major Molineux were brothers’ children. The Major, having 
inherited riches, and acquired civil and military rank, had visited 
his cousin, in great pomp, a year or two before; had manifested much 
interest in Robin and an elder brother, and being childless himself, 
had thrown out hints respecting the future establishment of one of 
them in life. The elder brother was destined to succeed to the farm 
which his father cultivated in the interval of sacred duties; it was 
therefore determined that Robin should profit by his kinsman’s gener- 
ous intentions, especially as he seemed to be rather the favorite, and 
was thought to possess other necessary endowments. 

“Eor I have the name of being a shrewd youth,” observed Robin, 


in this part of his story. 
"I doubt not you deserve it,” replied hus new friend, good- 


naturedly; ^but pray proceed." 
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“Well, sir, being nearly eighteen years old, and well grown, as 
you see,” continued Robin, drawing himself up to his full height, 
“I thought it high time to begin in the world. So my mother and sis- 
ter put me in handsome trim, and my father gave me half the rem- 
nant of his last year's salary, and five days ago I started for this place, 
to pay the Major a visit. But, would you believe it, sir! I crossed the 
ferry a little after dark, and have yet found nobody that would show 
me the way to his dwelling; only, an hour or two since, I was told 
to wait here, and Major Molineux would pass by." 

"Can you describe the man who told you this?" inquired the gen- 
tleman. 

"Oh, he was a very ill-favored fellow, sir,” replied Robin, “with 
two great bumps on his forehead, a hook nose, fiery eyes; and, what 
struck me as the strangest, his face was of two different colors. Do 
you happen to know such a man, sir?" 

"Not intimately," answered the stranger, "but I chanced to meet 
him a little time previous to your stopping me. I believe you may 
trust his word, and that the Major will very shortly pass through 
this street. In the meantime, as I have a singular curiosity to witness 
your meeting, I will sit down here upon the steps and bear you 
company." 

He seated himself accordingly, and soon engaged his compan- 
ion in animated discourse. It was but a brief continuance, however, 
for a noise of shouting, which had long been remotely audible, drew 
so much nearer that Robin inquired its cause. 

"What may be the meaning of this uproar?" asked he. “Truly, 
if your town be always as noisy, I shall find little sleep while I am 
an inhabitant.” 

"Why, indeed, friend Robin, there do appear to be three or four 
riotous fellows abroad tonight,” replied the gentleman. “You must 
not expect all the stillness of your native woods here in our streets. 
But the watch will shortly be at the heels of these lads and" — 

“Ау, and set them in the stocks by peep of day,” interrupted Robin, 
recollecting his own encounter with the drowsy lantern bearer. "But, 
dear sir, if I may trust my ears, an army of watchmen would never 
make head against such a multitude of rioters. There were at least a 
thousand voices went up to make that one shout.” 

“May not a man have several voices, Robin, as well as two com- 
plexions?” said his friend. 

“Perhaps a man may; but Heaven forbid that a woman should!” 
responded the shrewd youth, thinking of the seductive tones of the 
Major’s housekeeper. 


The sounds of a trumpet in some neighboring street now became 
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so evidence and continual, that Robin’s curiosity was strongly ex- 
cited. In addition to the shouts, he heard frequent bursts from many 
instruments of discord, and a wild and confused laughter filled up 
the intervals. Robin rose from the steps, and looked wistfully towards 
a point whither people seemed to be hastening. 

“Surely some prodigious merrymaking is going on,” exclaimed 
he. “I have laughed very little since I left home, sir, and should be 
sorry to lose an opportunity. Shall we step round the corner by that 
darkish house, and take our share of fun?” 

“Sit down again, sit down, good Robin,” replied the gentleman, 
laying his hand on the skirt of the gray coat. “You forget that we 
must wait here for your kinsman; and there is reason to believe that 
he will pass by, in the course of a very few moments.”. 

The near approach of the uproar had now disturbed the neigh- 
borhood; windows flew open on all sides; and many heads, in the 
attire of the pillow, and confused by sleep suddenly broken, were 
protruded to the gaze of whoever had leisure to observe them. Eager 
voices hailed each other from house to house, all demanding the ex- 
planation, which not a soul could give. Half-dressed men hurried 
towards the unknown commotion, stumbling as they went over the 
stone steps that thrust themselves into the narrow footwalk. The 
shouts, the laughter, and the tuneless bray, the antipodes of music, 
came onwards with increasing din, till scattered individuals, and 
then denser bodies, began to appear round a corner at the distance 
of a hundred yards. 

“Will you recognize your kinsman, if he passes in this crowd?” 
inquired the gentleman. 

"Indeed, I can't warrant it, sir; but I'll take my stand here, and 
keep a bright lookout," answered Robin, descending to the outer 
edge of the pavement. 

A mighty stream of people now emptied into the street, and came 
rolling alowly towards the church. A single horseman wheeled the 
corner in the midst of them, and close behind him came a band of 
fearful wind instruments, sending forth a fresher discord now that 
no intervening buildings kept ıt from the ear. Then a redder light 
disturbed the moonbeams, and a dense multitude of torches shone 
along the street, concealing, by their glare, whatever object they illumi- 
nated. The single horseman, clad in a military dress, and bearing 
a drawn sword, rode onward as the leader, and, by his fierce and 
variegated countenance, appeared like war personified; the red of 
one cheek was an emblem of fire and sword; the blackness of the 
other betokened the mourning that attends them. In his train were 
wild figures in the Indian dress, and many fantastic shapes without 
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a model, giving the whole march a visionary air, as if a dream had 
broken forth from some feverish brain, and were sweeping visibly 
through the midnight streets. A mass of people, inactive, except as 
applauding spectators, hemmed the procession in; and several women 
ran along the sidewalk, piercing the confusion of heavier sounds with 
their shrill voices of mirth or terror. 

“Тһе double-faced fellow has his eye upon me,” muttered Robin, 
with an indefinite but an uncomfortable idea that he was himself 
to bear a part in the pageantry. 

The leader turned himself in the saddle, and fixed his glance full 
upon the country youth, as the steed went slowly by. When Robin 
had freed his eyes from those fiery ones, the musicians were pass- 
ing before him, and the torches were close at hand; but the unsteady 
brightness of the latter formed a veil which he could not penetrate. 
The rattling of wheels over the stones sometimes found its way to 
his ear, and confused traces of a human form appeared at intervals, 
and then melted into vivid light. A moment more, and the leader 
thundered a command to halt: the trumpets vomited a horrid breath, 
and then held their peace; the shouts and laughter of the people died 
away, and there remained only a universal hum, allied to silence. 
Right before Robin’s eyes was an uncovered cart. There the torches 
blazed the brightest, there the moon shone out like day, and there, 
in tar-and-feathery dignity, sat his kinsman, Major Molineux! 

He was an elderly man, of large and majestic person, and strong, 
square features, betokening a steady soul; but steady as it was, his 
enemies had found means to shake it. His face was pale as death, 
and far more ghastly; the broad forehead was contracted in his agony, 
so that his eyebrows formed one grizzled line; his eyes were red and 
wild, and the foam hung white upon his quivering lip. His whole 
frame was agitated by a quick and continual tremor, which his pride 
strove to quell, even in those circumstances of overwhelming humil- 
iation. But perhaps the bitterest pang of all was when his eyes met 
those of Robin; for he evidently knew him on the instant, as the youth 
stood witnessing the foul disgrace of a head grown gray in honor. 
They stared at each other in silence, and Robin's knees shook, and 
his hair bristled, with а mixture of pity and terror. Soon, however, 
a bewildering excitement began to seize upon his mind; th 
ing adventures of the night, the unexpected appearance of the crowd, 
the torches, the confused din and the hush that followed, the spectre 
of his kinsman reviled by that great multitude, —all this, and, 
more than all, a perception of tremendous ridicule in 
affected him with a sort of mental inebriety. At that 


e preced- 


the whole scene, 
moment a voice 
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of sluggish merriment saluted Robin’s ears; һе turned instinctively, 
and just behind the corner of the church stood the lantern bearer, 
rubbing his eyes, and drowsily enjoying the lad’s amazement. Then 
he heard a peal of laughter like the ringing of silvery bells; a woman 
twitched his arm, a saucy eye met his, and he saw the lady of the scar- 
let petticoat. A sharp, dry cachinnation appealed to his memory, 
and standing on tiptoe in the crowd, with his white apron over his 
head, he beheld the courteous little innkeeper. And lastly, there sailed 
over the heads of the multitude a great, broad laugh, broken in the 
midst by two sepulchral hems; thus, "Haw, haw,— hem, hem, —haw, 
haw, haw, haw!” 

The sound proceeded from the balcony of the opposite edifice, 
and thither Robin turned his eyes. In front of the Gothic window 
stood the old citizen, wrapped in a wide gown, his gray periwig ex- 
changed for a nightcap, which was thrust back from his forehead, 
and his silk stockings hanging about his legs. He supported himself 
on his polished cane in a fit of convulsive merriment, which mani- 
fested itself on his solemn old features like a funny inscription on 
a tombstone. Then Robin seemed to hear the voices of the barbers, 
of the guests of the inn, and of all who had made sport of him that 
night. The contagion was spreading among the multitude, when all 
at once, it seized upon Robin, and he sent forth a shout of laughter 
that echoed through the street, — every man shook his sides, every man 
emptied his lungs, but Robin's shout was the loudest there. The cloud 
spirits peeped from their silvery islands, as the congregated mirth 
went roaring up the sky! The Man in the Moon heard the far bellow. 
“Oho,” quoth he, "the old earth is frolicsome tonight!" 

When there was a momentary calm in that tempestuous sea of 
sound, the leader gave the sign, the procession resumed its march. 
On they went, like fiends that throng in mockery around some dead 
potentate, mighty no more, but majestic still in his agony. On they 
went, in counterfeited pomp, in senseless uproar, in frenzied mer- 
riment, trampling all on an old man's heart. On swept the tumult, 
and left a silent street behind. 

“Well, Robin, are you dreaming?" inquired the gentleman, lay- 
ing his hand on the youth's shoulder. 

Robin started, and withdrew his arm from the stone post to which 
he had instinctively clung, as the living stream rolled by him. His 
cheek was somewhat pale, and his eye not quite as lively as in the 
earlier part of the evening. 

“Will you be kind enough to show me the way to the ferry?" said 
he, after a moment's pause. 
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“You have, then, adopted а new subject of inquiry?” observed 
his companion, with a smile. 

“Why, yes, sir,” replied Robin, rather dryly. “Thanks to you, 
and to my other friends, I have at last met my kinsman, and he will 
scarce desire to see my face again. I begin to grow weary of a town 
life, sir. Will you show me the way to the ferry?” 

"Мо, my good friend Robin, —not tonight, at least,” said the gen- 
tleman. "Some few days hence, if you wish it, I will speed you on 
your journey. Or, if you prefer to remain with us, perhaps, as you 
are a shrewd youth, you may rise in the world without the help of 
your kinsman, Major Molineux.” 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


The following questions are designed to get you to think about “My Kins- 
man, Major Molineux” in a variety of ways, utilizing the four critical ap- 
proaches previously discussed in this book. These questions in themselves are 
by no means exhaustive; they merely suggest some of the avenues of approach 
toward this rich and rewarding story. 


1; 


10. 


What is the significance of the first paragraph? How would the meaning 
of the story be changed if it were omitted? Does the tone of the para- 
graph itself give any indication as to where Hawthorne’s sympathies lie? 
Explain. 
Robin, who has been searching for a “kinsman,” finds something else 
instead. Do you agree with the interpretation of the kindly old gentle- 
man in the last scene as Robin's "new father"? In this connection, discuss 
the significance of the dream of home, and the fact that 1n the dream 
Robin is barred from entering. 
What does the exclamation "The King 1s dead—long live the King!” 
mean? It has been suggested that this familiar cry could well be the 
motto for Hawthorne's story. Do you agree? 
Robin's encounters with a variety of people during his wanderings have 
suggested to some a series of allergorical meetings with the Seven 
Deadly S1ns. Test this hypothesis. If it works out, what moral and ethi- 
cal ideas are consequently implicit in the story of Robin's wanderings? 
Compare and contrast Robin’s "initiation" with Nick’s, in "The Killers." 
At one point, Robin's mind is said to be "vibrating between fancy and 
reality." Show how Robin's inability to distinguish between the two is 
a source of the humor as well as of the suspense. At one point, Robin 
even asks himself, "Am I here, or there?" Does Robin ever finally see 
the difference? . 
What is Robin's estimation of himself? Is there a difference between 
his self-image and the way the reader sees him? How does Hawthorne 
control this double vision? At what point does Robin's mainstay, his 
oak cudgel— or his reliance on physical strength— disappear from the 
story? 
There are various formal patterns in the story; the dominant recurring 
sound, for example, is that of laughter. Trace the various kinds of 
laughter that Robin hears. What is the climactic laughter in this series? 
And at what, or whom, is it directed? Another pattern to be noted is 
that of contrasting lights and shadows. What 1s the thematic signif- 
icance of such contrasts? Note in particular the lighting effects in the 
empty church and those in the last scene. 
Why does Hawthorne bring back, in the final recognition scene, all the 
various characters whom Robin has been meeting during the story? 
In his essay "The American Scholar," Ralph Waldo Emerson wrote: 
Our day of dependence, our long apprenticeship to the learning 
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NN of other lands, draws to a close. . . . Each age, it is found, must write | 
its own books; or rather, each generation for the next succeeding. 

The books of an older period will not fit this. | 

To what extent is Hawthorne's story ап exemplification of Emerson's | 

ideas? Is the story anything more than a historical narrative or a po- | 


litical parable? 
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